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S THE GREEi; CHURCH. 

achievement of this age. For, though the judg- 
ment and feelings of statesmen may sometimes be 
subdued by fears of instant evil, or hope of present 
advantage, it is certain that history, in her noble 
office of retribution, neither measures tha grandeur 
of events by the limits of the scene on which they 
pass, nor is so blinded by considerations of interna- 
tional justice, as to overlook the natural and uni- 
versal claims of humanity. 

But, however important the blessings which will 
immediately result to Greece from political re*^ 
generation, and which may set at rest the anxiety 
of her ordinary friends^ there are stiU some who 
are more deeply interested in her destinies, as wqU 
from the peculiar affection which they bear to 
herself, as from their general solicitude for the im** 
provement and welfare of man. There are soma 
who value her restoration to liberty, only as tha 
means of reviving virtues which ara extinoty or 
creating those which have not hitherto existed ; and 
yfho truly consider the prc^r end and ol^eot of 
every exertion in her favour, to be her al>solut9 
moral reformation^ 

The great necessity of such reformati^m is not 
now disputed, even by her most partial advocates { 
but as these are generally disposed to expect it al 
the obvious and instant result of national indepaiu 
dence^ they dismiss all thought and care respect* 
iog m event of such seeming certainty. > 
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Buty in truth, the circumstancet Mrhich oonneet 
the moral improvements of a nation with changes 
in its political constitutiony are nather so simple in 
dieir kind, nor so easy and rapid in their action, as 
some are disposed to imagine; and though, in the 
sudden casting o£P of slavery, many fool and in- 
herent spots and stains may fall away with it, much 
time, and the co-operation of many instruments, are 
requisite before any general alteration can be 
wrought in the nature and internal constitution of 
the body. 

The application of these instruments must, in 
each case, be regulated by the charact^ of* the peo. 
pie, and the description of the vices to be contended 
with ; and the more frequently and seriously we 
meditate on the means most efficacious for the moral 
regeneration of Greece, the less does it seem po»» 
sible to separate that consummation from the hope 
of her religi<m$ reformation. For the habits of the 
Greeks are, in many respects, so peculiarly inter- 
woven with their faith and their superstitions, that 
if in all countries the dependence of morality on 
rriligion be sufficiently evident, that connexion is 
perhaps nowhere so close and so necessary as in 
Greece. 

And, certainly, the most superficial observer of 
Greek character must have noticed, among its most 
prominent features, a strong sense of religious duty, 
Mid of the submission due to a higher order of 

b2 
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beings. That this natural inclination to piety has 
been misdirected to objects unworthy, and con- 
verted by successive corruptions into a passion for 
ceremonies and frivolous superstitions, leads us to 
lament, indeed^ that such excellent energies have 
been abused so sinfuiivy but not to doubt their 
force, or to despair of their future application to 
nobler purposes. For it has ever appeat^ to me, 
that that ardent and obstinate adherence to the 
duties iiflposed by Iiis priest^ and mistaken for bis 
reHgion, which supports the Greek through his 
severe fasts and rigid observances, would acquire 
additional strength and constancy, by the substitu- 
tion of purer rules of obedience, derived from the 
nncerity of truth. And assuredly the spirit^ which 
is so easily kindled by every vulgar superstition, 
would burn more clearly and brightly by the appli- 
cation of a holier flame. 

These are some of the considerations which have 
led me to investigate the real nature of the religion 
now prd*eBsed by the Christians of the East, and the 
extent of the corruptions which have grown over it ; 
for if it be probable (as I am disposed sincerely to 
believe) that the reoe&t change in their pcAtical 
condition will finally lead to a more perfect regene- 
ration, I trust that it is not an unprofitable employ- 
ment, so to examine their errors as to point out also 
the foundatioD of their hopes. And it may faappeo, 
that the general and candid discussion both of tho^ 
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<Hke tfod of the other, will contribute in some de- 
gree to bring about the result we pr/iy for. 
. But to those who shall not adnut that probability 
-^who think it fanciful to expect a change in na- 
tional religion, from a change of national govern* 
ment, and perceive no connexion between these in 
their corruptions or renovaticm — I am unable to 
suggest any prospect for Greece, except the most 
gloomy md roost fearful ; in the despair of religious 
reformation, I can foresee no other alternative than 
general Infidelity. £or we are not so blind as to 
imagine that an aptive and curious people, starting 
from absolute ignorance into the bright^ss of 
sudden civilization, and exulting in the vanity of 
intellectual licence, will continue, even for one 
generation,, implicitly to believe, or obsequiously 
to follow, the legends and practices of their fc^ie- 
fathers. And when we reflect on . the . absol&ite 
apost^y which has been introduced into some Ro« 
man Catholic countries, even by the gradual de- 
velopment of thought and knowledge, we cannot 
contemplate, without deep apprehension, the con* 
sequences which may follow, where the political 
change has been so violent both in nature and cir- 
cumstance, and where the religion is, in many re- 
spects not less corrupted than the other : while the 
mixture of levity and impatience, which pecuKarly 
marks the Greek character^ must prepare us for the 
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probability of a rapid tranftidon from the extreme 
of credulity to that of unbeliefs 

For my own part, I am not slightly impressed 
with this apprehension ; nor does it appear that the 
dangei* can otherwise be obviated, than by an early 
and efficient reform in the Church of Greece. Re*' 
specting the extent and means of such reform— by 
what principles it ought mainly to be dltected, to 
what objects addressed, by what limits restricted, 
(questions of no common delicacy and difficulty,) 
we shall be able to speak more confidently after 
some enquiry into the actual condition of that 
Church. 

But if there be any Christian whom these con-* 
siderations shall fail to interest, I fear that it 
will be vain to urge upon him any motives of a 
more general and less practical nature. And yet, 
surely^ there must be many among us, who 
would think it sinful to approach, with thoughts 
untouched by pious emotion, those hallowed regions 
which nourished the infancy of Christianity ; for, 
whatsoever light of pleasing enchantment may be 
thrown upon their antique features by the con- 
quests of human genius, by the memory of glorious 
achievement, by the hope of proud regeneration, 
our deepest affections, our most grateful and en- 
during recollections, must at length repose and fix 
themselves in the combats and triumphs of that re* 
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li^on,' by irhich the in^vidual exifttence of evei^ 
one of U6 is every moment affected, by which all our 
aotiona a&d aQ our prospects are influenced. And 
therefore should we not be careless to acknowledge 
the various ties which attach us to the earliest home 
of Christianity ; nor may we coldly overlook the 
religious condition of those who have transmitted to 
us that blessing. For if it be something that they 
handled skilfully the pen and the chisel, that they 
reasoned ingeniously, that they speculated elegantly^ 
that they described faithfully, — ^it is of much nearer 
concernment to us, that they comprehended the 
unrefined simplicity of the Gospel, that they lived 
by its precepts, that they perished for its truth ; 
that they guarded the sacred deposit under every 
circumstance of oppression ; and then sent it forth 
to the comers of the world, as a possession for every 
race and every age of man. 

There is still another consideration, which we 
should never lose sight of during the progress of 
such inquiries ; not contented with a cold and bar- 
ren assent to its truth, but ever gathering from it 
the rich and glowing fruits of charity and Christian 
benevolence. It is this — ^in tracing the line which 
separates us from any church or sect of fellow- 
Christians, we perceive that, though they deviate 
in some certain tenet, in ceremony, in government, 
from the path which we find reason to follow, they 
are bound and united to us by the thousand 
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moral connexions and relations of the Grospel. Our 
differences are usually on matters cf obscure invest 
ligation, or uncertain importance; our agreement 
is on all that is obvious to our understanding, and 
on all, perhaps, that is necessary for our conduct* 
Our differences are few, and easily numbered And 
accounted for ; our agreements are as numerous as 
the precepts of our religion, as our affections, as our 
hopes, as our duties. The basis of our union, the 
substance and essence of our concord, extends,with-p 
out limit, through every act, and thought, and 
feature of life; through all our interests, through 
all our passions ; everywhere pervading the social 
system, and filling it with universal charity. 



•* i 




CHAPTER IT. 

From the narrow limits of regenerate Greece, 
which have merited the tribute of our first at- 
tention, and will continue to claim our principal 
notice, we shall now advance into that exten- 
sive field assigned to our researches, which is 
bounded on the north by the boundaries of the 
Russian empire, and by the extreme hills of 
Abyssinia on the south. It is true that the con- 
tinuity of this province of Christ's kingdom is inter- 
rupted by the vast, but thinly-peopled tracts which 
spread their barrenness from Egypt to Sennaar ; but 
of the rich and populous countries which lie between 
those distant extremities, some are exclusively, and 
all are partially, inhabited by Christians. 

The great majority of oriental Christians remain 
attached to the orthodox church — for besides the 
Walacbians, Moldavians, Servians, and Greeks pro- 
perly so called, there are very many thousands who, 
under that name, and pirofesdng that faith, are scat- 
tered through Bulgaria and the broad extent of 
Boumelia, Albania, and Asia Minor ; and they are 
even mixed, though in much smaller numbers, with 
the heretics of Syria, Assyria, and Egypt, These 
heretics are divided by the Greek theologians into 
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four descriptions,* the Armenians, Copts, Maro- 
nites, and Nestonians. The two first are accused of 
attachment to the errors of the Monophysites; and 
this, though it may in some degree be true of both, 
applies more strictly to the Copts than to the Ar- 
menians ; but the reel truth is probably this^ that 
not one among the people, and a very small pro- 
portion of the priesthood of either nation, have any 
knowledge of the nature of the dispute, or any 
decided opinion on the subject. They are aware, 
indeed, that, for some reason or other, they do not 
acknowledge as their head the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, but govern their own church after 
their own fashion ; and, contenting themselves with 
this visible and intelligible distinction^ they are little 
curious about the speculative differences which may 
have produced it. And it is equally certain, now 
that the ardour of controversy is extinguished, 
ihat the orthodox church is less deeply scandalized 
by their heresy than by their schism. 

The Maronites are Syrians, chiefly inhabitants 

* I have Adopted the dirision of Cyril Lacar, given in hk 
tHiiteenth Letter, as publislied by Aymon (Monumens Authen- 
tiquefl de la Religion des Orecs, &c., p. 148.) The Patriarch 
has erpressed his abhorrenoa of these mlsgoided persons rathet 
more warmly than became his usual moderation and humanity f 
and therefore I will not omit the mention of a singular error 
into which he has himself fallep, in confounding the Jacobites 
with the Nestonians. These are his words: '' Jacobitica est viU 
isflima et spurcissima natio, neque de ilia est quod aliquid scriba. 
tur nisi quod ob haeresin Buam Nestorianam noe latere non de- 
be«t, &«.*' p. 159. 
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of Mount Libanus, and profess the Roman Catho^ 
Uc faith. It is not cai^n how far they oompre- 
hend or how closely they embrace the doctrine of 
Rbme, but it is known that they publicly admit 
the supremacy of the Pope and the forms of his 
government; and it is believed that their fidelity 
is occasionally encouraged by the remittance of 
considerable sums of money. Some remains of 
the Nestorians are found in Chaldea, Mesopotamia, 
Persia, &c.^ and these are still said to form the most 
respectable portion of oriental Christians. 

Of these four classes of heretics, the Armenians 
alone require any further notice. They are go* 
vemed by their patriarchs, one of whom resides 
on the island of Aghtamar, and is held little 
friendly to the church. Besides these, a titular 
patriarch is resident at Constantinople. The uni. 
versal aggressions of Rome have had rather more 
success in Armenia than in Greece, for not only 
does the doctrine of transubstantiation* appear to 
be established by the church, but to the monastic 

* Bicaat, p. 474. This author dittinctlf aisertt that th« 
Armenians hare not fallen into the heresy of Eutyohes. The 
number and importance of the leUinized portion of that people 
is sufficiently attested by the savage persecution to which they 
were recently subjected by the FortOi Families were dispersed, 
and non-conforming husbands and parents driven into distant 
and perpetual exile, by a goremment which has, assuredly, no 
daims on the sympathy of any dvilised nation, whatsoever 
transient admiration may be wjning from us^ by the ferocious 
tearery of its subjects. 
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orders of St. Grc^ry and St. Bfusal, that of BL 
Dominic has been ad^ed. In other reppectSf I cay. 
observe little difference between the parent and the 
schismatic^ except in as far as th^ latter is more 
rigid in her fasts and m(H:e melancholy in her festi- 
vals; and even somewhat more frivolous in her 
ceremonies, and more degraded in her superstition. . 

Of the various nations and tribes professing the 
orthodox faith it will be proper to examine the 
actual moral condition^ befbi^ we [proceed to as* 
certain the tenets of thdr church ; because everyr 
inquiry of this kind should have some.view, how- 
ever remote, to practical utility ; and as the moral 
system of eyery peofde is more or less connected 
with the nature of their rdigion and the majoner of 
its administration, we shall learn, p^haps, in thia 
case^ how fa^ the corruptions in the oriental cha- 
racter and worship have influenced each other, and 
how far any, remedies applied to the one might be 
effectual in.improving the other. 

That we may not waste our time and energy by 
wandering over uncertain ground, we will, at pre- 
sent, restrict our remarks to the Pxinctpalities of 
Walachia and Moldavia, and to the republic of 
Greece ; because, respecting Servia, I cannot speak 
with the confidence of personal observation, and be* 
cause the inhidbitants of the capitals, Constantinople 
and Smyrna, are not fair specimens of the general 
population ; and also because to all these countries^ 
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to the Principalities as wdl as to Gi'eece, the gates' 
&l civilization appear at letlgth to have been 
thrown open, so that the practical application of 
our ii^marks may not be altogethei' hopeless. 

I think it impossible to find two adjacent coun^^ 
tries which present to the traveller so strong and 
so instructive a contrast as Transylvania and 
Walachia. Nature has been equally prodigal to 
bothy or has even lavished her &ivours more bounti-< 
fiiHy on the l>road open plains of the latter: they 
are intea-sected by innumerable rivulets, and throw 
out herbs, and wild plants, and shrubs in rank 
luxuriance ; but they bear few traces of the hand of 
man, and even the few they bear are indicative of 
his degradation. Transylvania is inhabited by the 
satne race of people, professing, for th6 most part^ 
the same religion ; and there the fields and vine- 
ya^s are carefully cultivated, and the produce is 
dbundant and cheap ; and facility of communication 
is secured by excellent roads and regular conveyances. 
And what is of more importance, as it proves that 
the lower classes participa^ in the increasing pros^ 
perity, new and decent cottages are rising in every 
quartar, and the dress and countenance of the pea^ 
Milt betoken a condition not bordering upon want. 
Such is the appearance of Austrian Walachia, 
that of a young and vigcHrous country rapidly ad- 
tancing to maturity. A narrow rivulet is crossed, 
luad you enter^ by a road rising directly up the 
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mountuti's side, tho Wakehia of Turkey. Cidti^ 
yation nearly eea«efl : a litUe Turkish wheat and a 
few straggling vines on the bill sides ; xich and w- 
t^sive plains scaredly tracked by any road ; ran 
and dismal cottagea disfigured by filth and misery, 
and a population whose face and rags bespei^ the 
eiLtremitiea of poverty and oppression : such are 
the features of this province, and such the objects 
which attend you almost to the gates of the capital* 

Bucharest ^ is a very extensive plsube, containmg 
a varying papulation, of which the average may be 
50 or 60,000 ; and as it consists almost entirdy of 
large misshapen palaces and wretched huts, it pre* 
aents a very faithful picture of the poUticaL condi- 
tion of the people : for, as if thdr government, which 
is a despotism within a despotism, did not oeeasioii 
a sufficiency of misery, the cup is filled up by the 
avarice of a stupid and igooiant nobility ; f tQ these 
the offices <^ state are generally sold, and made 
profitable by opprcmion. 

A large proportion of the landed property (I 
was assured a third) belongs to the Churdi, and 

* Before the confusion introduced by the Greek rerolution, 
the population of Bucharest was estimated at 80,000. 

f They are called Boyan, a pnvikged ela^s, and aaldtol to no 
taxation, so that the revenues, which are farmed, fure extorted 
immediately from the lower orders. This enrichment of the rich 
ont of the poverty of the poor teemed (in lasS) to be progrte* 
sive, for I observed several new palaces in a state of progresii 
but not one symptom or hope of improvement for the mass of the 
fsqpW. 
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from this quarter^ at least, mne ebarity night have 
heeD expected ; but I was unaUe to obscarve that 
the dependents or neighbours of the monasteriei 
were in a oomditian at aU better than lliat of their 
squalid brethren^ and the contrast between their 
oabins and those spacious and weQ oonstrueted 
buildings, as it proved how little they profited by 
the wealth even of their religious instructors, 
seemed to set the seal of fiiendlessness upon their 
misery. And so it is that in appeoranoe the Wa» 
lachians bear no resemblance to any other Christian 
people ; but they have many striking points of simi* 
larity with the Fellahs of Egypt, the most degraded 
of all Mahometans. The oompleieion and costume 
(when there is any) are not very difiPerent ; and in 
the manner and physiognomy of both is equally 
repressed that easy habit of obedience and acqui- 
escence almost natural in hereditary slavery, which 
seems incompatible with any hope or memory of a 
better condition, and to which the Greeks were 
never reduced, even in the bitterest moments of 
eppression. 

It is not possible, nor is it desirable, that a na- 
tion so constituted and so governed should be po- 
pulous. A country connsting of more square acres 
than the whole of ancient Hellas,.and of far mcnw 
rich and cultivable soil, does not contain (as far as 
I could learn with any certainty) half a million of 
seuls. Whatever has been said of Walachia is 
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equally true of the siflteir pmvitK^ Moldavia, ex*- 
cept that the capital of the latter is smaller, and 
the country taiore thinly peopled. Their united 
inhabitants cannot exceed a million; and it is no' 
exaggeration to assort that, with' such vast natural 
resources, under a wise and vigorous government^ 
that'nimiber might be quadrupled in less than one 
century. 

It is right to observe, that in the Aeigfabouring 
province of Bulgaria, inhabited' partly by Maho* 
metans and partly by Christians, and under the 
immediate government of the Forte, the' land is 
much better cultivated, the villages more decent, 
and the people more agricultural, and more nume- 
rous. 

The moral condition of the Walachians is de- 
scribed to be such as their pcditical d^mdatioo 
would lead us to apprehend. In the capital, the 
corruption of manners is said to be tmiversel, and 
the insignificance or entire want of a middling cbna 
makes this very credible. Aiul if, on the other hand/ 
it be true, (as I have heard it frequently asserted,)* 
that capitfd offences are of rare occurrence, we may 
very probably attribute this forbearance to diat 
absolute enervation which is occasioned by habitual 
slavery, which destroys, with every other energy/ 
even the courage to be greatly criminal. 

Their rdigion is that of the Greek church, con-^ 
tidning such errors and impeifeetioos as will pfe^ 
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«attly be (k8«gtibe4.' tint it i^diild be as absurd/ cm 
the one hand, to attribute the moriBl debasemeht of 
tWs peo|de entirdy to defects in their religious 
Sf4»in, as it would be errooeoas, on the ctber, to 
dtty idle eonnexioQ of those d^i^ts with that de- 
b&fieiiient. WbateTer purity of faith they ntight 
odginaJIy have possessed, it was not possible that 
ihqrx»uld>lbDg have endiu«diso a^ravated a des« 
plytisnir. without great deterioration of character, 
laxlthe corruption of their diaracter, by a necessary 
recictioDy would have affixed some stains to their 
rdijg^oa j not perhaps by afiecting the orthodoxy of 
theu*'^ taietS)' or working any alteration on points 
duefly speeutatlve, £dr. these are 'matters which, 
however important in themselves^ are very jEaintly 
and indirectly influenced by the moval condition of 
thoise who profess them ; but by iii^creasing priestly 
authority beyond its just limits, and creating the 
kmgli^ of superstidDtis .oerenu)nies which are ne* 
eessary to Jsiipf)ort it Again, a relied which has 
thussiiflflked by the iistional d^r^dation £eiils not, 
iik ils.tum^ to discover ne\f faeiliiaeaof corruption, 
and to iiifiise new poison into ' the .if ounds from 
^faich il» own stains may bav^e beeniOrigfinally coin<- 
municaHed. ' And dius, as in descending to the 
present degcee oi wretchedness,, the maral and reli* 
gioufl systems have'uMituaUy exerted on each other 
Ja.petnicious efficacy, so we need not doubt that any 
permanent improvement in the iormer -must be 



uttendod; if h be Mtfvtaadid, l9^pai^Sti§AnSoap¥ 
loatioii in the lalltr^ 

But in tbd0e unhfqQ|)y^cQimtrl«i of-^ivliicsh^^^ 

for, imtil Ibiejr dM lmy« fMB0(l:fi)pm;tb^ dAoinion 
0f th^ Turk/for <Hfeir : bereia tha m^Avi Jihi 
ml^aadthiftfafidBWHjacaiaf jdittrd^ tilfiirfHi£> 
fiarings and cbpo|mldt]on» vhiob wJU ^iDdtuv^nd 
iafiEaoac^ wilhoui haft .avjcbaoee of xaMdy> luilit 
thfi moneBt cf an ettttf^eiMBcspaiiaii jiotioEt thoMa* 
bometaii goveniBicii^ fitatMneawhoMgukfe tfaa 
excheage and tqmiB&r of paivvliiaeB bi^« par^ 
hap0> daem it of tsiflmg impartaBca tq the>inliabb 
faats lUMkr wluoh d£. the dvilised gttfcmiiienttsiitf 
Emnf^e Aey xaay happea t4» he plaoed; fant/aoi 
Aey MSloft a Chidatkn stkte to the aoeptreof ilha 
Sultan, Bbeuld th&^. aot pause for cnn mtOMaA to 
inquire to^ what ean£tian of ezisteDce thsy an 
about to ooangnit? .fihould <3aejr n^it pause to jm 
eoliect) that the rule .of the Port^t jaewei»r jnanih 
stent in. severity and..aapriaious<in indu%caoa.ee 
its Mahometan aubjectSi has at no timeiTisited' iis 
Qi^htian vajahs.mdi jmy odiqr fcdiaga than ttham 
of saq[>idoii, and hflttBedr^^r with asiyetbeff ttoedl^ 
mentithaU' auoh. asuattests. the intensify, af^ these 
ftelings? And in t^th; en the aasuaipticss ef jdieif 
natural and n cc essei y^ hdetilitj io the govenuBanit^ 
thqrhaTe been ever and efcfy vhsne plundieaisd ispd 
oatnfed^ neit mnn^ftomio^miiisiAfemiiotJO^ 
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AgMur vould he attnlmtfidL to Ao brtta^ moH^rft 
thaA wookBeaiv and vouU ib«msm0 (ftio pOMiriff 
thoMvlMqi JtMikyec^ w|thdu( iHwariny 
Uftjriop'giiilituds* . . 

: WithrthM iJUctrng^-praqMBl bcftffie iis^ eughi 
nefb to enfmta jsn ardbult hfl|M, tJMtt.BO- ptJitfarf' 
GMUBiilttMei may SMke it neoM aay y to efftar ujK 
tiieiPrfaM^iaIitie« onte none ti^ TurJddi r ayAy fe 
T» vhi^iOMer desiiiiy tiist ridb and «KteHdhe eoun^ 
tty; InrliUud by •nature for the mUdtenfeuoaei'flf a.i 
inimeraiis aad flDumhing pqpiilaiiaai4«4» ; ifl||to*L 
saiv^ gttwHMDen* that€hi<iil]aap«ipie^tM|f.^iiia^ 
beefw^gnad^ we wfll iiidiilgeithe aKi/Sdm^adpBA»*' 
tkn that, at leasts it will never be restored to.4htxt 
ptiwet. UBder.nvluMfr swxiy jt baa lysattind^-iikev a 
oatpaa, Sm a»«aay oaBtuirlaa, aiid;whd» iolenatr 
Md wfaoaa algcdk it noiat avef be to ^mifji^omft aaub 
parpa^yete ita goiaeiy >. -i --r 

; > Jhi.g«teraing t» t)ie aepublid of .Gteaba^': I MAmt 
albipr thai neithi&r, Abe mtiiea nor Aa[ ¥iaaB«f>ltir 
iidtoUtaiits faouU epfts bar^a ^r^^*^*^ aaohu^aapttlhr 

• • • *■ 

of «ttaiilip|i» bed tbay not beth been' £pidi|Cu%' 
tMBBiwitted: fiecn antiquitif*. EKalav^ed at ^ax^iggaMi 
xited by the bnted'attd turbid fiamdifjt ibwrnglD 
wUtb^thflf binrn^ n a m e d ^ tbeiB.aaB,; in adbitaMa aad> 

c 2 



tiejfitiUe^bf tdMn3Jge^**4ui theiiiEigiiifiotetiisoiltltii^ in; 
-which they ' seem iiidigetidus, after being mbjented' 
HiitB varimis fic^rtuiiies to tiie extilBiiiebf biuiuai tta» 
ndindtivatiaii, <the«Kt]»iie of deraflCalioA^tid a^'*^ 
leetr retains .l3ie.8fline splendid outlmes of its movtskN 
tarn- topsr jts irihndnj its peabsi > amiitiB poxsaiito^ 
ms, unaltered and inalterable. Butaaan aiment 
dibjT^'Ixilkieal .€imimsliiiioes,wc&re sii<;h «is /to brieig 
imnvBrd^ and iUuatsafteithe: loftier ieatttiies of^chan 
»aoteri:tIirowing» partial 3faade orerita dafecta^racv 
itt: later times^ tbef)ierye»Be hand of aUnrevy baa 
fovoed inlx> Jigbt whateyer ; Aenrin /iai huaMeijaad 
heatxkMBd msAapmf eaadhmitg a-^doiuifOiwr ^be 
heigiils: and eoihieDeea of its virtue* But the;ckaid. 
at^ len^h'tbasiburst^ aad Ibeflcm^-ooDaealed. piair^ 
Badcs^b^gin 'to')tnfiild:aiML>detdope-tbeb<|ii^^ 

^vlni lestimatii^.* tibe' age- of: xntioiiB^^^ve. sboidil; 
xadMDiniot-by yeaiBa faoigeneiaatkiiuH-^ao fliirMrtiB the? 
ilaiial>pMg|i88B of iaopMivement And sefinn.; butii^ 
it be true tbat, in the educationrefaiialnn, Wi'kL^ 
Aatiofi. an individual^ '< taemoty must be eKetoiasd 
befone Jkfae potirers.ofvaaaim.'aBidJuiey.oattbe w^' 
panfad/Mtbe icst atepbas already > been takcni by 
a{ifiO|ie>.whD..fdriiBo many onitUrias. hod their 4te8l' 
con«olailKmifor.piaBeni ioiSBries inudie MoeUaetiMi' 
of fonhect^^kiDyM^aiid who vaajrSad mmaogiiiW' 
<hmMttatoni Jtbc^'juoiya they «cpme ftr.itbtmw 
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.fldbrcs mdv their poslfrffyw t IHie go^t mrtui;^' <&• 
.lenta;with whidi the Gi3eek8;soem alrnxxst atngidaiiy 
.tosbe. endowed^ iriE aooden^.their. advance in the 
path of* ^vilizadosi;. and as they acquire more 
knowledge, they vi& prd^ly acquire more wisdom 
aiso.. 

And ' yet their very native fertility and aptness 
to' pn^t by the sligbtest cultivation creates in us 
9iMiie-aiixkty lest their intdlectual progress should 
precede t]iat*Biorei improvement of whidi theji< 
stand so greatly in need, and of which they possess 
;iiotypMu^» the- same naturid capabilities; though^ 
iti^iifr respect, I am disposed to draw a broad dis- 
tiftc^tioa between the higher and the lower <eKderBi 

In the ]jpiwer orders^ we i9ay oertainly discover 
aS the vices of slavery hei^t^ed' or modified by 
the . pepidiadties of the character cm whieh^tb^ 
gtow — ^frequently stimulated into restless activity^ 
seldom degraded* into abject proslanitian, and be- 
tmying an energy even hi tbeir wildest excessesy 
which is susceptible of betta: direction - under 
happier cireiiimstances* There esdsts^ however, # 
numerous dass of Gieeka who are exempt from 
any general charge of demoralizalion. The agri- 
cultural part of the population, tiiose with whom; 
travellers' are usumily least acquainted, are certaiidy 
as firee fircvn vidous habits as my existing peasantry. 
IgBorsnt indeed, and uBcducated, they possess not* 
virtues wbickcBreooimnoaly attiibvtddl, 



•fc tiie Swiss and ottier Biountaitieefti of the West^ 
Imt it ii mMe merit to hard eotue fofth ^om to 
long a boftdage utiseai*ed by any deep impressioh 
of the fettet*. The Greek possesses in this i-espect 
a vast superiority over his brothet-slftve the Wala- 
chian, which may be attributed partly to the greatet 
energy and elasticity of his character, tod partly to 
the fact that a greater proportion of the population 
i« employed in agriculture; but chiefly to the 
inilder degree of oppression to wliich he was subject 
under the direct government of the Turlc, than 
that more complid^ted torture whidh exhausted th6 
Walachian. 

•To the higher classes of the Greeks,— ^to the in- 
habitants of the krge towiis^ &nd to those engaged 
in maritime and commercial maitterl^j, the charged 
usually preferred against the national eharact^ are 
more generally applicable. To these may be dttri-^ 
buted most of the deliberate crimes whlcH have 
disgraced the revolution. The piratical excesseii 
which led to silch enormities of guilt could never 
have reached theii* vast extent or audacity without 
the connivance and eveti the direct support of many 
6f the leading men in the repubHc. And accordingly 
ft is ho secret in the East, that some have pierma^ 
iiently profited by the licence which seemed for the 
moment to be permittee! to all, and kte still revel- 
tihg in the spoils of their dlies and protected. In- 
(ieed Hftie ^nttir-of tid^ db&rge is £Jone Buffl&ently 



|^ik)tecl by the fadUty ^th wfaidi pim^ was mp- 
pressed by ike Ofeeks themsehee^ the moment it 
becione tibet interest of- the gdv^nnsent to sup* 
jHress it. 

Admitting that the. revolution hiki produced a 
few vsplendid exceptions of disinterested integrity, 
I beUeve the corruption which prevails among the 
liigher orders to be very general» and that there is 
the source of the national demoralization of which 
we hear sd much. The difficulties which even now 
life foutid to oppose the formation ai an efficient 
government originate entirely there; and there must 
comm^ilce^ And spread itself widely and deeply, 
that great mot^ refbrmationy without which Goeece 
can never secure herself any place amosig d'vali^ed 
nations. 

We shall return to this subject with more confiU 
denee after our inquiry into the Aeligibn of Greece^ 
and ltd probable influence on the minds of the 
people. Aiid in thii^ question we must be careful 
ho^ to measure our hopes of future excelknce by 
the limits of our imperfect expisrience. For iA 
truth, sicice the primitive ages of the Church, it 
does not appear that Chrii^tiaiiity has at ^any period 

• * • • ■ , 

possessed a £ree scope and liberty of action upon 
the character of that people^ For during th^ 
earlier centtuies of our religion it was tortured and 
deformed Ijy metaphysical disputes, the ci^eatlbni 
of oriental fanaticism or scholastic subtlety. These 



were succeeded by Violeiit dissetudons respecting the 
degwes of praetictal superatkiaii irtuoh'it.WBS politic 
ta iinqfKiBe upoa the .people. And ikm, , after sone 
^languid centories c£ domestic imbecility , the pover 
of the Mahometan ptsVailfid, and^by endadriiig the 
Obnccb/ debased still' furtb<er the reUgion^ v<3f 
Ch'eeoe. 

; . A' netr prospect is^now c^pen to that afflid;ed 
eoiinlry, and a liobler proepect 'than haa yet .been 
traced in any voluine df hei' \AtMieyi It aheNv»s 
»e|mblican in: tlife da^^s of her glory, in those 
same ^cys of moiid turpitude idle was pagan 
iAK>; ^nU duiJBg the long period of her> Chris- 
tianity, = die;hBS besnat every time destkuteiof <po* 
MticSl t%bt6^ < and sometimes even' of nfttional exist- 
ence. Now she is a free and Christian republietr- 
sh^^ ^possesses 4:be ' gotrernment most pecidiaaiy 
adapted .to her spirit, to h^r itoil, to her resouroes 
-«#Hdie possesses -l^e religion, whidi, if she just^ 
'vahie and righdy employ it, i^ill giro stability to 
her httf^nessy. and uprightness and digpity to h^ 
diarabter. . Hhe present is the crisis of her destiny^ 
and on the imptilse given to her present en^gies 
will greatly d^end, whether she dnk by vice and 
iisdigion into utter dontempt and national insigni* 
ficimce^'or wheliier ^ so am^ fatrsdfxn modem 
and Cbristispi exceil^Qpe^ as to surpass and fiir out- 
shine the Uvehest brilliancy of her own antiquity^ 
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(Far removed fronii w^ x iiiteii^iaki of giidag :ibi6 
ivoirk ' a cbamctec ^t all polkical^ I cannot stiU 
v^rayin from making' a:£e<V'iMU setaiurkB on 

die 4fctiial ^pxtopeets of Walacbia Md Molda^ria* 
TMc final restitution to Turkish protectioD^ I he^ 
sitate not to say^ would be foolish if it were n^t 
limited, Bad impolitic if it w<ere not . iphuipan also. 
'The iohumanft J of such aprqject (cMld i believe 
k to exist) is attested by the iongr^rolractedt^Ml^. 
iXDgs whic^i have afflicljed tl^e pasiti and wbich wonki 
;1^«i8, be perpetuated tbpcn^h tbafptiia^y.e3dfiteiiQeof 
k country y capable of wealthy and |H)b|ic happioessi 
aiid.pcdijtiKnl' importance* For. the,.gDeat natuxal 
resources, of that country, as they give seeun^y to 
its hope of poputlousness. and pFoaperity; under a 
good government, so they pl^d wUb Jxzcisislible 
force against its reatoraticMCi pQ a, debasing ^and^ de- 
populating despotism. ; It is absolutely neeessary 
that 8uc4i.con»idemtions as these shpHid have weight 
in the r^^btion of human ai&irs ; it is necessary 
that thoeeto whom the destinies of nations ase en- 
tiwted, shoul4 be guided by some^ yemral regard 
.for the happiness of map, so |ar, aM leasts aa not to 
aiicrifice<i to any trifling .circumstance of momentary * 
coDT€nieaoe» or dvitant and ttneert;ai|i ccmtingency, 
idle obvious and perpetual .iiM;efe8t3 of any people 
upon earth. The great^t Maiteamen of former 
df^ys^ those who live in our affections* as well a^ in 



our admiratioD^ and thus possess the only descrip- 
tioti t^hme which e&n sdtifify the amUtioii of my 
geneitius mmd, welie men who someHmeg lookiM 
farther than the seeming advantage of the moment, 
and placed thtir policy ih the eterdse of thm vir^ 
tue^ and found thor own best interests in the wel- 
fare of others. And the statesmen of this age, 
liecond to node of then: aikcestors in tillent and inte- 
grity^ have much stronger reason to be assured 
that they will most substantially consult their conn* 
try^s final advantage^ as well as their own future 
glory, by availing diemselves of every occasion to 
enlarge the hmits of divilization, and to extend thfc 
Hessings of sodal happiness and Christian govern^ 
talent. 

Btit, besides these considerations, whi6h some 
perhaps will think vague and unmeaning, there afe 
others of a partii^ar nature whidh will be intelli- 
gible to every statesman. I assume that the Tur- 
kish European empire is not devoted to extirpa« 
tibn ; that the frightful project bf destroyibg or 
expatriating rix or seven millions, whether of slaves 
or of infidels, has been abandoned, as too monstrous 
for serious deliberatiofi. Bendes which, it is ne- < 
cessary for the security of Europe, that some power 
should for the present interpose between Russlii 
and Greece. And if the final expuMoh of the TuiH 
be indeed destined to some future generatidn, it U 

• • • # • 

ibr ttie obvidus interest ol dly that a Gredk and vol 



gdrretnttikit lihimdd b^ estkbHi^^ in ito 
ifht^ i tat then, pethafis, with stich extait of tertt- 
toi^ dnd dbiindftnce of natufftl reisburcefi, th^ &re6k 
emfiilid might have little teMoa I0 iikeeld the con- 
taet of Russia. But^ at present^ as ho sueh event 
ean be reasonably expected, it is the undoubted 
policy of Europe to maintain the integrity of the 
empire, which is, properly speakiiig, Turkish. In 
this compass I mean to include all those provinces, 
aiid those orih/j wherein the great majority of thfe 
inhabitants is Mi^ometan ; fbt those which are not 
^ (to omit all mention of their own misery) contri^ 
bute very little to the actual strength of the empires 
Kbw, it win not be disputed that to give any last" 
tn(j security to Turkey* there is ho other method 
than to diminish her grounds 6f quarrel and colh>^ 
6ion with Russia ; and I lieave it to politidana t6 
answer, whether a rer^ large proportion of thei^ 
has not. ever been odcasioned by the right of inter- 
ference possessed by Russia, in the affiiirs of the 
Christian subjects of the Porte ? Now, it is obvious 
that, on the oile side, the absolute independence of 
Greece wiH remove much of this fiiel of discord j 
and that, on the other, the object would be com^ 
pleted by the final and entire alienation of Wala- 
chia and Moldavia from Turkey. These provinces 
have long languished under Turkish protection, 
subject to certain conditions with Russia ; and th^ 
ieaX ot iktpposed ' violation of th^se conditions hal 



1^ ^pretexts for ./i&iiBemfm h^W^u , thu . tiro pnipdU 
]^^,aii4.Jtbefi9 9i(mii(!of irritation c^piiot oUMtr-* 
lirifie be ent.^w^j th^,hy iOOfiBmng all Tiirm»b 
i|^jp8t aod iafl^^nce.to the seiiyth (£ the Dimuba.. v 
; Tbe;Tmt.q[ue$t!ouis;inQre diffiaiU: — To nrhom 
shall ^he jMvservatiou of the^ helpless provinces, be 
tjwuafea^d ? To ; Ru^a ? — They ifiU pixriSt by tb^ 
change of defpptism ; they wiU gain some little ia 
j^ional indepenjdien^e and xl^wrapi^i sometbii)gv 
p^rbfips^' in civiliTatipn^, sqm^tbiiig^ eeritainJy, 4D 
»or^l and religiouB.iqiiprovefaaent ; and £ur(^ .^11. 
g^ in tryu^ivillity , liy any change w^chjn.any. 
WflJ. dWP»tWgi«P or ;diaBfiv,prs jBussiap an^. Turiyaji 
interests. Bu|t a£ter . ally prete:^U pf qiiarrel are 
easily j^n4 wl^evx they are ardently : de^iredJ 
i)eighbp)^?;bQQd inpre^s^^ the facility of strift^ fin4 
the Danube would still prove an insufficient barrier 
tp the ^unbition of the strpngen 
, I ^n isaa^nfe one arnamgNXHait only which pre? 
. '^ento.ifny ^pes peinaianently to secure the indepen-- 
dence. of Turkey and the peace pf , J^urope, <ui^ 
the diffipulties^.whi<:h, seem opposed tp its,aQC(»nT 
plishment shall not .prevent me framxaljipg atten- 
tion to it : I irould propose tp consign the princi- 
palities to the protection c^ Apstria. 

Xt is 8car9^ n^oessary to point; .out th^ advunn 
tages which this m/B«SMre wopld ppnf^r both pn the 
prpvincef thggpoelv^ and pn.tbe body pf Epiope ; 



ahtttM inA be ekl^iJd«d^<Wtidebi&-^d'M^ditvi^^^ 
BM'a graiteir/bl^ fliaftt tl>k wobid b^ (ybfirfn^ 
bj^ the «eeurify wbieh i^iild'ldti^ably'-be gi^hett 
to.tiie^i'^pcisfr ^ £bn>p^; bj^tHe^fait^^rpdilitloii* of 
igptftMaa (lerti^My bi^tw^tt^ Blii^a^ and ^ Tiirk^ji 

dWirid^ iK4;}^ltom:'tlittt f8eAri^ry^i«$df, land ftt^^ciif 
^ ^ncigiiity of tbe t^o empii^^ 'Vbuld- h& iiifb^ 
UiAiisd, bu^.ihtAr r^rafyr friker. o£ muliitd* Mvi«ibii 
i|iil^e0b^t9:the inters ; : '^m i Mii 

v^I amnoC'CK^^bifodr^&tQdfaui^ tfidt^l^ might' 

tranqmlUty.; htil: h^nkVthatf:maAi. b^ a' tnf^^ty 
b^fi^; bpj^i to n^ ,wd:rta:f(ftiii^ i^f ikUctf 
8hocdd*oba(ruiB|:iM^ r:dgta[i ; 11^* tile j^rfasentichatindr 
of bci; BN^ateHB, - atifl) 4)f^t;tfem into' the* i^tes 

they vfm\A inundate^ but never fertilize ; but if 
we turn them easiward^ and distribute them over 
barrenness and bltrbarism. we shall at the same 
timea'V^eirt alldan^ and inquietude from ourselves, 
and opeti the best human prospect of the civifiaa* 
tioB and- omverinon of the East. AsA as to the 



]|iQnra44ttiQiip.md:ifba^ iwU fld«»«: » fM^pikr 

, Th0 Am 'of 1i^hii( 1 1 h4W' aaid k dnn^ 
otgiHt, ^f:vi9t.:S«qatttaaM. tei ooMelTcs and otli? 

emim ihouU b^ branght to pBen^iiponi' Aiia^ «of 
UpM SlirApe^j ibr ks^ifliipnet in tfce one dis^ may 
be benefidal9/fti(ttlid<>Qthi« it: lnu8l>'b0Hh}ttri0U0;• 
Tk> ^bL« )tnAJb i0r:i9pri0aita^s}kri^M n4MH^ to 

tbui jeam^. iAamvmhBi «Hm«4 ''«ban bjp the kn 

beodienriat hnitighft>4Eib0«l, %lMn''by'»aiisibrrin^ 

Waladtiin and i MeMa^ tO' A^gilrfttn fttitfection. '' 

The means.tol predilica :lliii» Je^aUe resist are^ 

^btkis to bei£9undili^he'faiOui«9e8<»f dipfemaey.' 

•.. . : - ... ::>:.;.■ ^ .'•> i. ^ ■ • ■< ^ 
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I, TTpjp tiofi^e pf the Ttwty 13 imdptaine^ hy .. 
4Kf7^f(> ^^I^.Q^i^a'^ CQvmU; fmi thus it differs. 

SpJEit, Tbft. Qreel^ VEBmim it *> b^i ftow rt^fr 
Sfttbw Pdyj «wd reft tbt frulfocf tb^L^ opaxiQIh 
^e§jfQn it» «SPtiquity i m^d^^ch jaif^f, thqiigh A(> 
«tp jbay# little w^^t with ii#^ i« of capqbwvfi> 

indaedi t^ tav^ b^n the point on wbi^h tbn.Ci^^fc:; 

4#pirtte«, rt th^ Cqwial of yic»«W(fc ^mdis^ tb^, 

b#t Miwd I ipd witb^ sy«b 9WQf si» tbi^t>tb9 ^^^ 
^«i ^QW^ to ^fcA^ip: tbe wa?d? '^ Igr tb§ ^.5" 
but tbip lwb0M$aii3^jpii ibe ptlrtiof tbeip AdverM7»^ 

wAi ^ttc^cd by tbQ <oiH|iti9iv tbirt ib^ fboiild iaK 
t^if t th^m in tbe tnni^ £«»fle in wbicb tb« XistNii 
liodi^tapd < V^'M &^ Som^ . . . . 

vHfiw«¥eVj^ on thdr Katiim ^ Gf^eee, th^y foupd 
it difficult to impose this absurdity on their com* 
munion, or to.endyjire the shame of having them- 
selves admitted it» Tbe fiiieed rvmained UM]it^^> 



and Ae vords iraee pendtted to keep thdr natmial 
meaning, and do so to ibis day. In the year 1648, 
Leo AUatius, a Roman Catholic Givek, again en- 
deavoured *, with much una^cce^rful sophistry, to 
fstaMish the equivalence of the two eiqpieuHons* 
In the course of his work, and in cQiifi^Bation of 
his argument, he quotes some Greek authors, who 
admit ** that it was on no solid or rational grotend 
that the two Churdies had been so long ittivar widt. 
eadi other/' And on this point we are rery^wtil 
disposed to agree, both with them*and with him. 
WiUtngiy da we admit that the differeneein qnes«. 
tion is inde^ most insufficient groimd for ani*^ 
itiosity and disscaiflbn; and if, instead of insulting 
onr eomnum flense by an attempt to disprove its 
existence, he had shown that it •atkds no social, 
prioeiple, that it inter£^^ with none of our Chris*' 
tian dntiesi that it touches, in no respect, the exer*^ 
else of benevdenee and charity, that it contains no 
rational cause of individual diriike or distrust, he 
would have done more honour to his own name, «md 
to the fiiith which he pvo£BSsed and advocated*^ 
But such principles Vere in no esteem, when the 
object proposed was the extenial unicm of the two 
churches; for to this end it had advapced little, to 
prove the diffctencesf trivial and imiinpcvtant. It 

* In his Camous Treatise, De perpetao EodesisB Occidentalit 

f • 

atque Orientalis tarn in dogmate quam inritibui Oonienfeu. 
< t I ipMk of differences in doctrine* 



aad'^rufliythtft'th^eriBled mtat^; aMd'wI^-iH 
dislJn«tk>itoihad thtts'been snioeMh^^ afWAy; %^if€ytiM 
hiKvetemsaiied to^f^Gii^'toMnlk^^ etie 

oAi^ mceMiury^ obstacle to^the' enrib^aee ^^1^ 
Roman foster^-^^ aekiio#ledgnie^<^4he Po^^lil^ 
sk^rinuaejr. ' f •" ) . - 

' '^A ectotto^iaray biM;i»Mi'<»iiBecrat:^^jii^^aiid 
Mliolai^c fldpMstry oiMid 1k^ fei'iiio temit^iBiH^llii^^ 
alid^Iiusr at length Sl'became-tiie means to pMduee 
tiUat-^dbtated ScAriikn,^ whieh ^l^idd'kAve 'pdiw tt WB j 
XDfiich less real importance in die Mstoky* cMf^ mani 
if'die dWifiion of chix^hes had not involvidtbe dis- 
dofd of nations, and exdried to tiidtiiifel' iM|ice flttd 
violence the inisdirected children of ehHiitV'^Addi 
eren tolMs day,' though the faly of the Ua i tl^ 
has lobg since passed awajr, the pdsfltoitft whldi it 
disturbed are scarcely yet composed, but stiN'tHM 
and beat,: and murmur along the shores 6f 'the 
Bast. ..,.,•- 

II. On tiie sutgeet of Biedemption,1he doctrines of 
the Greek Church appear to <iyiffer little or nod^ng 
fhxn ouT'owni^; Christ ii^ oaikd the Regenerator (tf 
6urftHett Bature,-^^ One single offence had de* 
graded the human race ; one single expiation was 
necessary tti redeem it ; the act of -Redempticxi was 
effected in tHe person of Jesus . Christ." And 



* Stourdza, p. 54. Considerations sur la doctrine et l^esprlt 
d« I'fgUse orthodoze. 1610/ ' : >^ 
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till^m fpfm tb^' m of B^dlaBipMon^ ike «niA 19 
«i|]iK0)f f^:9Mii'paiiB4t irtgepemte himn^lby bis 
ptrn potir^r ; upd that he requi]:e9/. far that putpoaei 
tb^ WKi^pmiiikvi of di^iiia Gm^r vWi Ibe eSbrt* 
^'fai«^ QH^ will: as th^ esrtH^ 19 Dot fn-tiKzed 
9itber.by'thft Idbow of man/ or bjr the d9<^ ^f'hess^ 
ven only 9 but by the consenting influenoft^tf boifak ' 

tm^imn by Fiiitb, thejr mem tb%% netive aSid. ntai 
£ptb«bicb cwip]i9lieii4« m iti 0lM49ifxKirniit» 
e«»eQce i^nd d^mtiw> tbd disebalrge i^ewrj sadsi 

They «dtiiH the ^feney of anoeve xvjpentmc^ 
bul they «bbor •iid<diididim the oorrufitkiBs wiiioh' 
bftve. flowed fipm this scsorae, and eonsurs the in^ 
v^ntkn e»d siAe of Indidgeaces, in language Miiicfa 
nigbt becoiM the aeal; of die most aident Pvck 
teataat. 

Here lei us pavse for eoe- noinait ; and, to* 
moving our eyes from the single difference, 1^ us 
observe bow test a ^dd dS tmicm is eompKheDded 
in thaae few aantanoes^ And/ in earnest truth, if 
the only end of religM>n>he our eternal salTalioo, 
where these is perfect agieetnent e^ to the means b^ 
which that end is attoineUe, can there exist any 
difeienee worthy to foe oalled re%toifs9 Tfaeve is 
Tanety in the intevpreiation of mysteries, in sacnu 
ments and ordini^ices, in the ceremonies ,and dis- 
cipline of the Church ; in every thing whi(rb wa^ 



baa fluperadibd to ihst itnietine eg Goi* iBiit| 
oectaioly ,. we eaimpt «rr wfaflQ we belieye that a 
mi^tjr firiiiQipl^ of ciepoord penradep the heerta of 
^ men irho ik^ tbm ^Yi^tiQn rigbilyt And if 
]M>. ^pemedy has y^t l|e$i| d^Yii#e4 l^o h^.tl^ diviiBJoii« 

of Cbu^bM it )a It ^erioM 09PB(ri«tjaa tp u^^o r$r 
flecrt* that on the awlfi ctf thmr iiidiYidiml vambm^ 
Grod h«i thus deeply epspntven the eternal '' Henor 
ticMi?' of Faitb^ v/hiMihy he hincU tfl»gether the vart 
miwraal £ui]ly of ihcne irho truly helievet and who 
faitbfidly aenre bun* 

III. Be4)ectiiig the State ef the Deod* the Chredi 
Ckttsph baa a very eeaeatial differenoe from that of 
Bmne, whieh all the sophistry of the latko: has 
been unable to expbin away* For as it lays no 
claim ta any knowledge of unearthly things bet 
yond that derived from Soriptulre and appstoilkml 
traditicm 4s embodied in the Sevfa^ Geneva! . Cioun- 
^ its pioufl humility, and its vfwieiatipn of anti- 
quityj are alike sbooked by the ntodi^rp int^odii^r 
tjm of Purgatory. From the^ earliest ageft up (9 
this neiment ^ 4ie orthodox meiwbers of th^ Qrf^k 
£hur<^b have eyw held two separate plaices of ejtr 
U^mm for tb^ souli of t^ d^purtodi plac^ of ^tr 



J piefer t* t«ke from loi adrimary the aooount of the opinioos 
wlilch the Oreeks brought with them to the Council of Florence 
In 14Sa, aaA whi^h, in ipltf of |om« •quimoationiy tksy oanied 
away, M (b# ifn4t V^^ per%tl^ un«lter6d. 

D 2 
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the final -jtMlgm^Bt, ^iiot'6t6hiial abafe8i^--^4bqr«faave 
heLd that the souLs <tf 'the wicked arie unfitted, in 
reffooB of darkness, ind diffidmlbct^ andf sttfrow, 
a]Mrt from the light- abd glory of heov^RH^^at 
the saints cnjdy aeertam degree of beatitode, wiiih 
y/tHl then be petfected and wmmtixmatitA, ^en 
tbeir bodiea shfdl fidaOy be restored to tHtm^ ^ But 
tb)agh'the3r' allaw'thiB prebfd)^^ 
-tniiiisr (irrdl^reif ) Bi Gefaetma, tb^ disdainau aU'belief 
In atfairdaad intermediate habttatio&* And y^en 
tbe nature^aod eUTEUUMtahces of this tbivd abod^ ure 
discovered to theift by the penetration of the Ladh 
GhiWeh, when the purging fire is dspieted- to them, 
and they are told that living ma» has power over 
ila'a0$ncy and duration, they njact at oaoe-^idiat 
they consider an impious fable. 

On the other hand, it is not doubted that among 
.^e individual members of that oommunion there 
have been varieties of opinion reiq)ecting a matter 
Df !ii4iieh all were equally ignorant, and on which 
tlie Ofaurch itself professes not in&Uibility. Tbe ar* 
^umcfit whidi has been brought to jMxive its initon- 
-sistenc^ (it can prove no more) is the use of prayers 
for the dead*-— for to say that the souls already 
oondosmed to Grehehna can be assisted by the sup- 
plicatbns of the living, is it not to assume that they 
exist there in a state of pufrifioatian ; and that this 
act may be facilitated^ if not by fire indeed^ at 



by human itoterf^iition ^"^ ' .Tb#rpio08 esptjes* 
siowiof St0iinlz9t ^™^ 9tTC9e'to amwto this 6b* 

.^ We pngr foii 1 the deadf because the aet of 
prajeris tfae^ respizatiiii of the soul, the seovet of 
the diviaity^ aiid the i»niy method of appibaofa to 
iu* We piaj^ for the dead, because we stand as 
•i^ledges-one pst. Ae irther: because we believe the 
iufioify of Qf6A*8 meecies^ without wishing to fiithom 
Idieiti depths. ' .Batiwe admit bo place of purgatory, 
because that dogmai hasr not been taught u»; be- 
cause all hamasi 'speculations are vain to<diseoVer 
-the ways of Dtvine* Wisdom, 8w.^* 
• la trutib, to pray for the .souls of our departed 
; fisienda is the mdst natural' and pefdonaUv lea&t of 
piely ; and though it be dangeiioiiB and improper 
to inculcate as a churdi doetrine the effioaey" of 
such prfqrers,'it' Would ncfithcr be Tight to'discou- 
rage their prii^ate add individual effiision^ aoi^ easy 
to disprove theposdbility of their acceptance. 
. There is one other point, whndi seems to have 
given some trouble to the Cooncfl of Florence^ and 
which the Latin wrilers^of the seventh oentuiy have 
taken much pains to illustrate^ ; The Gredss did 
not. beUeve in. the immediate adnuasion even c^ 



* In fiftct, the *^. Anatolian Ckmfe8tfioft*''adini1|f> tli^^ much, 
and seemt satisfied to deny the fire and the separate locality of 
purgatory ; hut of this Ooxifession we shall* say more hereafter. 

t Ch.iiLp.69. 
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saints and martyrs to the beatific vision. The Latins 
maintained the icontrary ofnnion, with the confi-* 
dence of absolute necessity ; and on this pointy cer- 
tainly the latter have at least the merit of greater 
consistency — ^for as both Churches agree in sdi- 
dting by prayer the mediation of those blessed 
persons, it seems naturid to infer that they^ are 
already in the presence of the Being with whom 
they are called upon to intercede. But such ble- 
mishes (if they be really so) in the uniformity of 
the Greek faith, prove nothing more than that 
that Church has not been diligent to erect specious 
tenets on foundations of little security ; that it has 
not studied to present a show of unanimity on 
matters where none can really exist, but rather has 
left some licence to individual opinion, where cer- 
tainty does not seem attainable. 

On reviewing what has been written, we perceive 
that die doctrinal differences of the three Churches 
are not numerous, and that those especially which 
subsist between the Greeks and ourselves, are not 
of a nature which can ever disturb our religious 
concord. In the first place, they differ with us and 
with the Latins equally, on the manner of the holy 
procession — on a mystery almost impoietrable to 
human investigation, they maintain the original 
doctrine of the (Ecumenic Church ; in this the 
Latins thought proper, in a later age, to make an al- 
teration, which we find to be scriptural From this 



flowed^ tioul^fig> th^ dupan^litioug age which nou- 
rifihed ih^aii But the retixM^ect of such cakmi^ 
tiiw as hav^ {xassed Mke a storm over the face €i 
society, dnd ea& nevto. more retura, does not other- 
^rise ai^t tts^ than as it moves the astonishment 
b^ flome^ attd Ihe e^^miw and compassion of all* 

Iti ecmiparitig the otfier points <^ (^fference^ mre . 
obsemre the gf&dations bj which Christianity has 
been lunrupted, and we see, too^ how £BUr the Ronmil 
has outstepped the dktrustful timidity of the 
Greek. The latter assigns some not very defiuite 
residence to departed souls ; he offers prayers for * 
the forgiveness of the sinful, in hope, rather than 
in confidence, that they will be accepted* He sup- 
plicates the intercession of the Saints, without daring 
to pronounce that they have themselves attained 
the perfection of the blessings intended fo€ theoi^. 
But the Roman has no such hesitation or scruple : . 
exalting the saints and martyrs to the imme- 
diate pres^M^ of the Trinity, and dismissing to 
instant punishmeit the unrepentant sinner, he 
besides asserts the existence of a third abode, 
and a third condition of the departed ; he is even 
acquainted with its nature; he has certain know- 
ledge of the element of purification, and is. master 
of the means to contiol it. Without at present en- 
tering into the reasons of this greater arrogance on 
the part of the Latin Church, it may be sufficienl 
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again to observe^ that in the matters here briefly 
Seated, the Greeks appear to be pkced abomt half 
^ay between the Latins and ourselves; that the 
points on which jure are diyided. are not those of fun* 
damental importance ; and that, though they may 
be moie^W'safficieQt jto prev^it^tbe unK^ of the 
Churches^ they present no principle to impede the 
harmony and friendship of virtuous nien, or to chill 
us in the'disdiarge of the Christian duties which 
we owe to each other. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

• •• ■ 

' On fhe 8ammmi9 of the Ope^ Ckw^. 

JJ'h^s Crreek ipgreeg.^th the LatiA Church in the 
Reception of the Seven M^steries^ or Sacraments. 
Four of these, Baptism, the Evicharist^ the Imposi- 
tion i of bands in Ordination, and Penance, it con- 
siders as having been ^' practically instituted^' by 
Christ himself. The other three (Marriage, Chrism^ 
or Confirmation, and Extreme Unction) it derives 
from the words of the Testament and the use .of 
the primitive Church. Greek writers continue to 
•involve the explanations of them in a cloud of im- 
penetrable mysteries, so as to satisfy^ by the same 
course of argument^ their belief in the doctrines of 
Christianity; their principles regarding the mystical 
union of the visible and invisible world, and their 
antique veneration for the number Seven*. 

On three only of the mysteries will it be neces* 

* Stoiirdzs, liv. ii. ch. i. There have been abundant disputes in 
the Ghuich respecting the number and nature of the mysteries. 
Cyril Lucar reduced them to two i others maintained that two 
only were of great importance, the others were the lesser myste- 
ries. Some have distinguished two, oUien three, and others 
four, as practically instituted by our Saviour. The word my«. 
tery is defined — ^^ a ceremony or act appointed bjf God^ in which 
Ck>d giveth or signifiittLh to us his grace.*' 
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sary to bestow much attention; Baptism, the 
Eucharist, and Penance. The celebration of Mar- 
neige, indeed^ is attended by many more fmnalities 
in the Greek than in other Churches; and we 
may add^ that in the south at least the knot is 
more. easily dissoluble^ This circumstance we are 
disposed to attribute partly to the general poverty 
of the Greek priests, who fail not to profit by such 
dissolutions ; and partly to the baneful induence of 
Mahometan example. The sacnUnents of Ordina- 
Hon and Unction differ little^ either in principle or 
ikianner of celebration, from the corresponding 
sacraments in the Roman Church. 

I. Baptism is still administered in the East by 
trine immersion. The Greeks set great valu6 on 
the strict observance of that ceremony, and warmly 
maintain their orthodoxy against the innovations of 
the Latin Church, by pleading the example of our 
Saviour himself, the very meaning of the word 
baptism, which implies * immersion, and the consent 
of that original and genuine Catholic Church, which 
they assert to be perpetuated in their own. And 
assuredly, were antiquity the true measure of 
orthodoxy, their claim would be perfectly well 
founded; nor is this nearly the only ground on 
which Papists are obliged to throw aside their 
finvourite weapon^ in the contest with their ancient 

* See Btonrdsa, p. 87 i snd "Dt. King On ^^ RitM and CefemiM 
niet of the Greek Church in Rottia,*' |^. M. 



tAVetdty^ But In tUls ifistairibe^ at li«t, th(^y hflve 
bMh })roVid«d wHh A mu^h teefiet^ ^silbMitalie bj^ 
thfe suMtrittltial aid itf i^ndoti i and mhiin, la fotnei 
ftg^i, they CBOt dtray oad ctf the e«rAilydkteH which 
bhpeded th^ fi^ p^Og^im «f A t^iffM irit€ltt€ted fbi 
ev^ taii^ df mfttt^ to evefy dltfiate^ th^y 9eedv«d 
th^ ap^ilde and inritatioti (rf tfie wise ifi every Ag&i 

Chfldren me hs^iM * oti the dghth diiy^ amd 
lll<^ iiluMflieai Clf Codfiriiiitibti^ by titehdy Cfafisai 
or Baptismal Ointmetit^ &llowi» at a very shorl 
hkteryid thai ttf Baptiitisi. A^a^mthis ^M, tbo, 
&e tAttim hdvd mtth indre feason^ wheii f^ej 
dti^ diat Bal^rameDt till a.late^ ngfy tte>ugh it b«i 
ift fiitther contempt of aotlqmty « 

Ifespe(!tiii^ the nattUfe bf the Euchftriiit^ it ifil utt^ 
ddtibteiUy tru^ tliat there i^ at prtisetit little^ if any^ 
ffifferehce betlreen thie processed orthcdox belief at 
Hie Gteek and Latin Chtirehes ; but in the ftiahnec' 
of ifil celebration^ the Greek^^ in ob^ericis both td 
ancient, apostolical * practice, and the obvious 
i^omm&hd of 8cri|>ti]re, eotitihue to eotnniunitsate 
under both forms. 

. * The adQimistntion is attended by some foolish aad supersti- 
tious ceremonies, the refics of former religions ; as that of the 
^^fdytrttf or sealing of the infant, before baptism ; and the dls- 
yOiSftwing of the Evil Spirit, (the personification, I suppose, of 
Original Sin,) who is believed to dwell in the child until the 
priest has blown upon it three times. 

The Georgians, who, in other respects, follow the Greek faith, 
^o not baptize their children till they have attained the eighth 
year. 



wmJb;^ th<^ Oriental CkinC^fsipii mr^r^eo om;^ 
f»fl^%:: /*:WhTO the .ppieat ^cp&f^falii^ |]^ i^ 
pw»^8, j(gift&), the. verjr ^ubst^me of.tih^(.Uie^41al^ 

^ tb^,fo]^i9riog4s Jlipr^^.ttie j^pcesf of ac^^f^nijH- 
tpj^a, ; ^Aftw the^ Q»M>u9j^^, if any be jH-cMjKeiit^ 
^Y^:^pmk j^fWilgfdi^thB ^l#n^pt9 ace cvri^ do^^ 
(^ ;.Qhwc]pirPQ !^bfi;hei^d 9^ ^^ deacoq, before ccp- 
ilfjqf'^ij^^, . I^refiiently the pri^t p|rays Gpd tp make 
j(^ biQ^,fa>d iir^e ikhe pi^oua body sa^ blood of 
Cbmt :*^$Kst {qf each diement separately^ and 
then^ibr. hoU^ united; then.al^ spme interveni^ 

* p. 91. In the oath taken by every Russian bishop at his con- 
secration, he affirms that **fae believes and understands tiiat the 
transabstantiation of the body and blood of Christ in the holy 
Supper, as taught by the eastern and ancient Russian doctors, is 
effected by the influence and operation of the Holy Gfhost, when 
the bishop or priest invokes Ood the Father in these words*- 
' And make this bread the precious body of thy Christ.* "-*Dr. 
King, p. 12. 

. f *Oirw i /iff by iyd^u rkVi^^H mM •V9m r«v j^tvv nmin tMa 
9§v MM? fura^XXtrtu us m •htUt r§» k>jninw rti/tMnf »m) iSfuir»$ 



^*8{yer»3 h^ itiydke6> thb^ gill bf ^ tbe 'jfMf' Ahoi^t : 
iRid lastly 5' niter aaioAier siiffflajr Mttetvai^ be «d^ 
Atef9B6s Jesus Cirrisfe oilr God^ ^^' whd sitteet cnl 'die 
«^t kffiid ^'the Father^ and yet ^art iimsibly pi^ 
'sent with' us here Mow^ ; voueiisafeby tby^ nugbty 
hiitid t()> ittipaS^t <to tis thy most iiximaculftte body^ 
iMS tby m^t |ire!icldus bloody and by our brad$ to 
^ill^ti^ |MK>{d0/^ The* Sacrament is th^ ^dminis- 
^W:4A fi1^SMsf>>dle deaeon^ and then to the cohgregi^ 
lion; and we may add that ' the prayer -mkde^hy 
1^ 'deacon on - liie recdvin^ the Sacrament^ ' con- 
tfain^'tiles^ woidsj : ^^ I bdi^e that Hhte is tby niost 
f)^ body indeed^ and that this is ^ly^ licfy Uood 
ii^ieef!^.^' I haVe td^en this 'ae6dtin«>&^m tfa^ 
Liturgy in use in the Busaiasi 'Gh«ir<^, as trans- 
Idted by Dr. King in' his veryiEtithftil <fewriptii^ 
of thai Chureh ; and thus is clearly prov^ its tin* 
^lidified assent to the doctrine eftransdUstiiinfift^ 
tidh; B^t I ha^re ^ nniiiy doubts ' \i4ierti^' this 
doetrine'be understood with equal definititene^s 
(Mi prddsiofi in Greece. Boidi Ohimdses^ indeed^ 
profess the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom ; but this 
has undergooe^soiBe alt^wtions in atber^ and these 
in sonie respect diff^nt^' sidce the ind^pi^idence-of 
the Church of Bussia. J find, ia.fBicaut * (who 
^wrdteinlOTS) a qtlotiitiDn from that Ci«ed^ as 
usied in Greece^ which differs materially ;fi:6iea 
the corresponding passage in Dr. King^s trans- 

* Note i pi 185.* 
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htim t)f'tfie Busdan^ and ocaMsnUy fioM w^ 
breathe ai^ taint c£ transuhitaiitialion. Af wy, 
rate the praotiiDal' iofluenoe of <li0 dogma^ baa 
gatqed no gBouad in the EifitA^ mi the aama dogprea 
of Buptrgtitioua venerailioi) ia not there offaml to 
the Host, aa undor the Boinaii Church. When ttM 
aaorament ia^ carried iQ the 8id(, the proata dp out 
proBtiute themselves before it» nor do they wpcmi 
ii'|>ohlioly to ba adosed^ uplesa in the ^very ai^ ^of 
admiinatratkm ; nor do they carry it in proee^Qil# 
nor have they inttitated any fiartiouhir feast .ki 
honour of it. Theiae drcumstancea, aa they pranre 
to U8 the cofnparatire modesty with whiob tbif 
tenets i» inculcated in Greece, do they not abo dia« 
pose us- to suspect its antiquity P Is it probable 
that so few abuses and absurdities should have 
gfown out of a soil so fruitful, among a people 
enamoured of marvels and miracles, if it had reallf 
existed there during the earlier agea of Christianity ? 
The question respecting the original belief of ttu^ 
Gbeek Church, on this point» has given rise tP abun^ 
dant discussions, and exercised especially the ioge« 
nuity and diligence of the seventeenth century. Wt 
will not interrupt and cloud this brief account of 
existing opinions, by. the detailaof^diling^uous wd 
inconclusive controversy ; but it is proper, even in 
plaoe^ to trace the outline of those events wbicsb 

* Bicftut, p. 182* 



•tiii|itiiidfde» extendi bb travels in ili0< vest, during 
tbl> beginning of the seventf ^lOh oentuiy, hiijMind 
tto Iiimt9 lufwl 49 GmM^s^ thellm^wfitw ni It% 
BOd f^MMf^ jmd afifiti«d «« uopr^udicwl loind to 
lAflortne md (Kmp«d)csid tbfii 9«teAm of the Be* 
ftnocd Chulrfafv. He dueoveiped tsuob that wa» 
iraniiy, Md, us bfl tbom^l, ffutoeptibk of UMto^ 
tion ) and aome years afterwands he published f at 
GaBata«tiDO|]ley a "^ ConfemoD of Faith,'- i^pacing^ 
in the most material points^ with the doctffimi of 
tlMMtt dnirahpfu It doee «oi; appear that th^ €k>n- 
ftidoD.of Cjrillua met, during hi» lifetime^, with 
aBj^ opposition from his own oomkBunion. It • may 
httire oontidned somo pdots which, had luthei^ 
aaailped the otdeal of distinct de6nitioa« but it 
exaotod nothing that vested the £«ed ofdinond of 
Ida oorreligioiiists. It was even the opioifm of 
Bioaut (fifl^ years nikerwaeds), that those whoae 
education was puiely in die Greek literature, in*. 
atructed and taught in tlieir own -monaateriee, did 
not much deviate from its.tenelSy on 4)e sulycct* at 
hnst, of tMBSubstantiation* But the emiasaiaea of 

* I» Ftn 11* I ¥«vt tlirswn «i«h 1%H» m I |iave bMnafaie ^ 
collect on tliU obscare, but important portion of ecclesiastical 
history. 

f About ike fsi^llMK 




4fii ^Mu'^mmit i4m%^. 



the' Romair C%uk^ ikSd#«d^tiat soeh an '{e^ppibidtn»' 
tidn b^ween its rival and ite adverMries ; a -pm^ 
oution,<at tberhead of^irMdifwastbe^Ff^Kli'iHDb^ 
sador at CkmataintiiKiple/waa-sc^ cm fodtagaiiisl'tiie 
peraonratlier 4hanthe doctrinefS'of Cyfill<i0>to^wl]iiii 
he' felt a ^victim in 168& -HfB BaocfeaaDr, G^llfii 
of Berea, a person devoted to Ae Pope, ^i»&m/S$NA 
a violent death ^not long afterw^K ; afvd 'liidiigfa 
the hope of effeisting the iinion<tf ttkfe ClMiiOlMii 
whidi Rome had permitted^ hergielf t» rim% i m\ 
appears to have been finally extingcnahed bjiMr 
ev^ent^ still she did not relax hergflSjrtsto^ pi oi iwai 
an ascnmilation of doctrines. - *. . 7 

In Eui^ the bisfaop of Kioffin the UkMBie^ 
Pcfter Mogilas^ published a Confession, in.lMS, 
eontakiing'transubstantiation and other < Latin doo* 
trikies; and it received, before its publieation, die 
revisal and approval of the four Patriarchs. The 
Gdnfesiiion, we leam from Dr. King, was m lUAe 
reptite when he wrote (in 1T72) ; posaMy. it wbs 
never generdfy* received beyond the iinuts ol. Ru». 
sia;'but the doctrine which it was pfdbafaly'tbe 
first to promulgate to the Church, has survived^ 
and' may long sm-vive it. In 'the mean (time, fiat 
diquutes on the same subjects wfakh were dividing 
the west of Europe, disturbed the religious apathy 
of Greece. For it had become a question between 
the disciples of Claude and Arnaud, whether the 
oriental doctrine of the Euduunst .agreed with that 



XMittQ thiS' poiflit^ii^' needMaiy aoeiiracy^ it vas 
dctehnkied that die ainbMeaddr <tf< Ftaftc^ and his 
JesuilA en the. one iiaiicl^.and^tktt lambftMiRdgni <tf 
•HoUoiid and England oa:ilie oliiear^ shoold endear* 
^P0Ut to oblaia» for tfadir resp^dhre opinions^ the 
tjgwaftifeg of tbe.Graek d^gyl. - 1%e dergy* c& 
^oiied^tas Ifafy wese diseoted by thek belkf or t^ 

* ; but the large majoaty assented to the 
of the Jesuifefl. > Not .very long aftar* 
irMi% a Byaod waa asaeitobled/at JerusaleaK, by 
Tjinriiheusc > the Patriarchy and ■ the Ax^kUm Coo* 
fcsButo, which still profesaes to ooniaia die ten^ of 
th».iiSkcric Chuceb^ ifBS oonqpiled a|id piabUflhedcin 
I9n^ ■. . .. . .o 

On:di^0iibjwt i9f the EuchaCBt^ du« C^^ 
Q^tttaina the. paasi^ abready. quiitad« though, pei^^ 
hi^^ soBiewhat nxxilififid by a subsequent e^dpreBsbD, 
^'yn^ gives hia flesh, and, this bloody for fooduuoid 
dii&k to .&e fai^hM f , under the coveringxji l^cead- 
aod wine^* • whereby the opinioa of a perfect transfer* 
aaatioa aaema to be diseouraged. . However, there i» 
QOi doixbt that thedoetiinepf traoaubfltaiitiation was 
that intended, to be promulgated ; and the passages 
to thut effect, in the Ruaaian liturgy, were probabtjr 
introduoed a,t that time. That such was the case 
is (distinctly • asserted by Dr. King, who even re* 

* SeeJMotludm,Gent.l7. * 

R 
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iMvki on iim. littb Sngivniitj with ^kk tht 
iirterppUtkm WM ioftd«« Audit is pesleGtlj ekwr 
tbfit if th« fiBTvioe above qpiololhad'esiftad in its 
preieot lorm duaag th« diqputaa between Claude 
a«4 ArMiid» the Utuifgy would btfve fumtbod s 
SiVch iDQie decifive olgect of appeol tban the inM^ 
viduel o|»n]an8 of all the priesthood of Ovesoei 
Isr could aoy two of the detgy hwre potoUy difr 
ftr^ ai to.the cieaae of wncda ao perfectly explkilt 
U may be. added, that .the very woid Mwmtgkmfi 
twufttbtotantiaiaoDy ia not to be fouiM in the eaiiiar 
writings of the chiucbf and may be proved to be of 
tecent introduction. Fiom these faeta, not intends 
ing.at all to d{q>ute the pveaent gencnsl aoeeptanoe 
of the doctrine in question, I infer, however, widk 
grtat confidence, that it waa not a dpetriae. of the 
early church, and> that it was never diatinetl^ 
embodied and defined and en£araed as an essentud 
tenet upon the Greek oommuoion, nntil the middle 
of the leventeeath eentury* It is not here denied^ 
that, from the first ages. of Ghristianily, thore havo 
existed very elevated notions of the nature of the 
holy eleuients ; . that the most ardent exprassiona 
have been used to exalt their sanctity ; and that 
some have supposed a sacnunental change to be 
wrought in them by their consecration. And there 
may have been individuals ip every age and 
country, whose private belief has ettended that 
change to the utaaoat limits of transubstantiation. 



imm Maps cKOMHir. M 

But M siieh tenet mu «i^ incuiaited hy Ab 
Amxhf lioiia th# JMiti infeoted ks 9Jtmmphm$ 
usUli the tflint of Bofoe. 

Id the cMbfanttioii of tiie Embarist, Ae Qtmk 
itiU Bgnn with the Refotmed Chuxehes m. the 
lite of ksrened bread, and in diittibutiaiigr the cit|i 
t» the laity* Aa to the former pointy though 
eonsidered of no material import^ it baa ttiUr tbe 
merit of hfttiag introdiiaed into its ceMinoiiiea oMi 
eaeruptioB leaa tfaan its Latin rival; respeotiag the 
litteBr» tbe Chriatians c^, tbe Eeat ere not leaa ofi^ 
folded than ^exaehraa by the gioundlaaa innorationi 
rfltonie.'^ 

III. The ambition of the early Chureh inv^ved 
llie acts ef Penitence and AbfioluticMi in the toanetity 
of a myatery, that no duty of religion might b^ 
performed exeept by the intdrvenHion of itannni^ 
atera^ and that tiieir spiritual iiifluenae mi^t* bn 
extended over deeds and thoughts the most privale 
and the Btost sacred : for to absolution they an- 
nexed Auricukr Confession, on the pretext that 
*^ the priest eamiot absolve unless he know ^at 
abis are to be remitted/' This rite is not less hf 
use and in honour in the Eastern dian in the Ro* 
man Church ; there are some who account it *' tbe 

• And yet two tmong Aem a diglit distinction if istrodiioed 
In tke manner of comnranicating between the dergy and tli^ 
lidty. The latter reoeire both the elements together, the bread 
Mag MfffSdla iIm Mf«*4lMlmier feeel««ihe» sApiuntts* 

b2 
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ikytani»^^ Midkiiviuiiinttedy tbatmtliout'tlHiit 
'rapport the whole fdbnc of api^tiiftl fiomr mutft 
(ftU'tonilii/ StoiirQz» ciilk it ^^ an vuMge destilied 
46 fanine die 'aorrogaoce of man wttbout dbturbing 
'Mciftl •4>nier;^' titattthbughi indeed, we iMy agt^se 
wiA faunm regsMliBg it aa a siMilticfaoly ti4iiftt]^ 
oyer, hunaaii .pride and dignityy it "isvin vain'tlhtlt 
^;stKh«8.to eeninba6/uaof'the^Cre^ 
mtb winch it is eelebrated' in thd Gteek^ObitRftli. 
•It . majr.Wtnifi}, indeed^ that 'tb^ sale <ji' ittddl. 
^Rioes and <>dier tenanmties have at no pmod be^ 
-petnatiadditi the East; but a power which t*irtd6 
lAightgrto b6 Widld^ by mka will not be m6re t^- 
perately exerted, because those to whom it is ioK 
trusted are deeply «unk in ignonu^ce ; • imd <tbe 
YEoy. value whioh* it has acquired, as.the engimetof 
ecclesiastical authority, is sufficient to prove its 
abujBie.- 

. The order of this sacrament in the Greciii: 
Church is solemn and imposing. After a prayer tp 
^^ the God of. Penitoits," aini another, to Jems 
Christ, who has delegated to his priesthood t\fe 
po^er ** to bind and loose/^ the piieat .tuxns .to 
the penitent, and addresses him in' the words * : — 

M9Bftnr^f.$4fit Jbfut^mai,it m imJ rv;— See Rioaut, p. Be». Tbe 
conespondiDg wonli nted iu the AuMbn dmrob ate' hen a|piki 



^^iBAeidr.lht angel of. i tb^ LordJ $tbmM[k:hy t^M* 
wr& tby roen&flidoii iram; tBy : laouth ; aad^ see thmt 
/thmi ooftcefdinot any ^ ti»i«M;(ghiahame; for I toQ 
rfim.A nian and a sinnec like thyself.'^ He i& then 
-interrogated . xeapecting tbe ten oommandments in 
-^ecem^f js» to any TioUtims - of them which he 
)nay have o^iEnlltedt and finajyiy revives bJaadmo^ 
rnMonrand abeohitinn* 

i .ik dwtiiielMai baa -been ^wn by l>r. Coirell^and 
a|i|ilauded by Dr. Ki4g*» ^ between the spirit . of 
j|be)Qreek and Roman Chyrobea in the€eletoition.(if 
thifl ^9fmm^aU In die former* th^ .say) thecon- 
^^onis addressed to Qod hittself^^or to his mgA» 
whQ ia present— in the latter » diireES% to the .priest ^ 
^f^ hence it is inferred that ft nmeh .keenepr 
aeal and thirst for sacerdotal authority, has erer 
distinguished the latter coBuaunionw The conchH 

different from the Greek, though hearing nearly the same import: 
they are as follows : '^ Behold, my child, Christ is invisibly present 
|o JMoeive thy confession i be not ashamed therefore or afsiid, and 
conceal nothing from me ; but without equivocation tell me what- 
soever thou hast done, that thou mayest receive forgiveness from 
iMT Ijord Jems' dudbt. Behold his image before us ; I am only a 
witness to testify before him whatsoever thou shalt say unto me; 
l)ut if thou concealest anything from me, thou shalt have double 
iib. Aciend, fherefbre, since tbon art oomelbr the medloine^ that 
thou,gpe;$t not aw»y anhe9led."-;-Dr. King, p. 227. 

f Page 224. If, when he speaks of '* the ancient Greek 
ehureh,*' Dr. C. intends to allude to an original practice of im. 
VMdi9t0ir confession to God, .we h«ra m^y to lament the oocruptioii 
which hath long consumed sudi wholesome piety. But it is unlair 
to contrast the virtue that is dead in the ona churoh with 
evil which pollutes the other. 



1(4 tfift MiBiK osumon. 

sfon is undoubted ; the distincdon whenee Aey 
derivt it id vain and fanoiftil. The flttne power 
bf absolution^ founded on the seme prineiple^ and 
defended by the same text^ is claimed by either 
church. Its exetcise in eitb^ is a mystery or 
sacrament. The penitent is interrogated by the 
priest with equal rigour in the one and in the otbeii 
The end and effect are essentially the same ; and 
as to the means by whieh the torture is applied^ I 
afn rather disposed to consider the Greek Bystem as 
more perfect ; for what fiction can we conceive so 
eflfectual to extort from the trembling culjndt die 
deepest secrete of his heart as the presence of the 
messenger of Omniscience ? 

On referring to the material points of doctrine or 
practice mentioned in this Chapter^ we find that 
the Greek bears a greater affinity to the Latin than 
to the reformed churches. In the number and 
importance of the sacraments^ in the distinguiabing 
tenet of transubstantiation^ and, above all, in the 
use and necessity of auricular confession^ thoe 
exists not any difference betweoi than* The 
Greeks retain the practice of trine immersion iu 
baptism, and interpose no interval between thet 
ceremony and confirmation. On the other hand, 
they communicate under both kinds, and disclaim 
the visible abuses which have flowed from the 
aaerament of paiitence. 



CHAPTER V- 

X)n itte Rites, Ceremonies , and Superstitions of the 

Oreek Church, 

Im a £tttb wherda the necessity of internal qoa^ 
trition and private prayer is little inculcated ; in 
whieb spiritual perfections are not highly regardedi 
exe^t tittough their outward demonstration, 
iltes and cet^emomes^ which form with all classes 
the practice of rdigion^ supply to the vulgar the 
place of its substance. 8uoh is the character which 
has been deeply and necessarily impressed on the 
rdigion of the East^ since its ministers have suc- 
ceeded in constituting themselves the only medi* 
fttors between God and man^ the only mean through 
which the creature can ocHmnunicate with the Cre- 
ator. It is to this end that the designs of an 
mmbitioud priesthood have ever tended — to interpose 
between the thirsty penitent and the Fountain of 
forgiveness^ and to distribute its waters through 
mich channels as lead most directly to their own 
ttterests ; and perhaps we may add, that to their 
success in this object the extent of their authority 
has generally been proportioned. But in deploring 
this perversion of the noblest means to the basest 



S6 mvaimui^MPBtmi 

pea^ftMki. we -^wi it msmef coMdMm to obnerve 
ftat this ftttflnarky hm^flcaxietiiBeB'beeii ^xertied for 
useful and even pious purposes ; that private vir* 
tiies have Bomethnes' been nourished even by the 
ftbuse of iieligk>n ; that religion itself has be^ti pro- 
moted or sustained through the very usurpoUons 
of its ministers. The truth of this remark id sitigfr* 
telly iBusttiRted by^e pejfseveriiig MclkyiifGl*^ 
for when I 'have reflected frequei^y and iriKh ttfimt 
admiration on the oomibtmcy' with which its inhiifai^ 
tants have maiiitwnfed. their -vdigioii UDviplaied, 
ilantugh a Icogs aafl most deadly penwcutaon^ among 
A» htmian oauses ivuhieh have wrought so 6od«>like 
an exam^e^ofifaidiful endurwice> I have been diil- 
pesed^tDBsdgi^ liie fotmnost place to the influenoaof 
thep^esthood. . And'Ae probability of thu opioKm 
IB 'Hot tfih^ken: by oonidderation <^ the means by 
^hieh /that influence was originally acquired^ and 
wfai<di were possibly the only means whereby, in :the 
(depth of political and moral degradation which suo-^ 
4)eeded the Turkish conquest^ it oould have been 
'Upheld at all : su^eh as the institution of frivolous 
^remonies and gaudy devices of Miperstition ; the 
diverting the attention of the people Smm the Aib- 
^atance of their faith to its vain but at^racdye appen- 
dages;: the appointment of oflSces in which the 
body had wudi part, but the soul no iivlerest ; the 
belief tliat ^ Throne of Grace has no access save 



I^ fire^ were to. e^iiwiiae im detiul fill Ihe oulwand 
ii)«litutiQps.of . ikfi Qvisfk C9ivirch> :yfe skould fia4 

£jpgpdiQgli^»«EK>i|ie3.a£.the;Pif)^ Th^ Yfuekrlioi 
1^ pii^ticie 4dfi|0 pii^ly fiom local drcUrafiCwHseo^ 
P9r% fij0p .tbf gt?rat(G^' poveistiy of the Greekf, aad 
thor itx^r ;iid)ie«ttin taiMcical cuitom. 
,r2«FFQia tfaeiix&stscaad'tlifiirrfieaflls the Gzedbt 
Xi»^ii:e,w)iat litlfe {kimwkdge i^ totbeni 

^t the. ireial - and fdMloua * histdvy of « tbar^ rdi^iQir. 
Tb^ &Btd ave num^Qys>. and obsBrYed^witbtextFeme 
Xigwi;* . Resides th^ Catholic lient^ theveiBj ase- 
fiQod las^upg^from Whijt^^ntide ta St, Pctet'a daj'; a 
jthird from the ^d to the Ij^ of Auguatylii hooour 
^ the Aasiunption J wd^ fourth dudng the for^ 
ilay^pisecediDgChriatizias* IntIie>iaoi}a^terie6,afifUi 
is .added> to caminemorate the exaltation of the Holy 
Cross^ which occupies the first fourteen days of 
'SepteKQber. Duripg all these fasts^ excepting diat 
befprfi Chnaisfoe^* the strictest abstinence^ even to 
the exdu/iioQ. of xpost sorts of fish, is enjoined and 
very, generally >pracM«ed, Again, as every day in 
.the yeal^ Aokpowledg^ the; patronage of some saint, 
;S0 thosei are y^y numerous which claim extraordi* 
^ary celebration^; and on the$e. occasions the Grteeks 
iail not to ipake compensation for. extreme temper- 



ilqrtbfr'oppositB Heeiioe. Thus HMu^iMi* li 
pMMd id lia akeniiriiiaii'of extravagatieiM^ and tfa« 
priest who enforces the one excess does Hot maeh 
can to repress the other* Little removed flrom the 
eonditian of puerik subjection, they breiak wildly 
totfa when the festive season invites them, and 
Nturn at its conclurion to their stated taaics of 
mortification and discipline* Thar feasts partake^ 
however, of a religious nature^ and the saint of thA 
day is particularly invoked to intercede i^ith God 
for tiie Ibfgiveness of hia true worshippers; ix 
sudi is the limit affixed to the adoration of sailM 
by the church. But the people^ lively, ignorant; 
and superstitious, perceive not the ecclesiastic^ 
distinctioii ; and the beings whom they adore have 
power of themsdves, as well to punish or pardoa 
tmnsgression, ^m to infliot or avert the earthquake 
and the tempest ; to poison or purify the dews of 
evening ; to nourish the olive-tree with fresh foun**- 
tains and breezes, or to blast it with untimely 
sterility. 

11^ It is unnecessary to remind my readers of 
lihe broad distinction^ drawn by the Greek church; 
between statues and pictures, as objects (or means) 
of adoration. The former it holds in abhoirence, 
and anathematizes all who bow down to them; 
while it consecrates the latter wiih incense and 
burning tapers, and bowings and crossings, and aE 
the. acts and instruments of. superstition : *^ For 



gMit(thQrtqr) lithe daikieiii»be^^ mi 

representations; for icbln are %ures of men's in* 
welien» es the Apostle tesltBes. We know that 
an idd is nothing in the world* 1 Cor. viii. 4. But 
Ae picture is an adumbratioa of some true traos* 
Maon, which hath its eicistenee in the world ; as 
the piotuie of our Saviour Christ, and of the holy 
Vkgin Mary^ and of all the Saints,*' frc. &c.* But 
la the weakness of their reasonings on this matter^ 
they make their great ajqieal to the indisputable 
imthority of the seventh General Council, and on 
Ads they rest their orthodoxy. Still, that they 
have some misgivmgs as to the propriety, or eon^ 
sistency, of tiiitt praetiee, is shewn by another dis* 
knction, much insisted on both in Greece and 
Rusflja f ; they will tdarate nopicture^ except such 
as are rude and graceless, and devoid of all anima-^ 
tion and expression of life. Unless, indeed, this 
seeming perversity be rath^ caused by observjngi 
lliat the relief whidi a figure may receive in an 

* MiyffA.s| 3m(^«^« *7feu Stutfti^m, rut %t^>MV »ai rZf tlxUtVy ^Mr\ 
Xiym i Aitifr9X§t, ^Ufu» M •uTUt tiUfXtfv if jM«y»f> — M» h tinmf 

TM US rif M^ftMf Ats ' n f /«M) T9U luTfi^ts hfMtVy &c. Ricaut. 
Cliap. 1. 17. 

f TUb foroTCO ihat |he tfuite for dateitable pictures which pre- 
yails among the Greeks, is not, as sopie think, a sort of oompro- , 
mise with their M&hometan masters,, whose impartial hatred of 
every description of representations leads them most to hati 

• • • 

flUMB ^diichare most Aiithfttl* 



mv/ct of; tbe^«^t of . wdptui^ 

jHTie.toUv.of.cowrsey.t^ftt tb^y iiiieliiot.the.obj^ct^.flf 
prayer, but only .tbis ixiews to «wak^]?«opikcti<9a.or 
kindle daFotion ; and in pnxif. of. tbi9.it « is fur^^r 
aamrt^dy that tb^.Gire^ is much le^.fruilfMl fk/m 
(be Latin cbufcb, u^ records of mi^lj^.p^ 
£»ped by them. Bufe % iny PWJi pajrt,#4a}i|^ig 
th^, truth, of this. apgeil^OQ, I n^st stU^, joapfi^s «hirit 
lorji^n I iiavebeb/^d tb^.peascMitf; or, th^ 9hqj4^d:frPi9 
ParpQft orjjyuiet^us l«|wli|ig. bf^re.the pipt^U^ 
of^tb^ Holy, Vjbrgb, .when I havje obsj^rvc^ ih? 
r^r]#:^ti9n of bis swaftby. featvires, apd tl^^«r««rty 
n^ of.l^iHtt^tudc^ and (pu^tenance,;! bftve fbi^^ 
it.h8i;d.to:repress.the.beU^, that be is, in.fac^upjr 
il^a^Jby. tbe.T$ry A^me hopes ajpd &ith, ii^^ respiep^ 
to.thp gniqfless figuire Ufwax^ which bis eye^ f^ul 
prayers are directed^ as were wont to inflame tb^ 
piety of his pagan ancestor when he worshipped 
before the statue of Minerva. In every age and 
religion which has permitted honour to be paid^to 
images^ there has never been ai^y .viffianoe in.. the 
doctrine of the learned, nor any diversity in the 
practice and feelings of the vulgar. '] 

III. The use of taipets and toiches, omder die 
sunshine of a Grecian sky, is excused as' a pious 
eommemoration of the sufferings of the primitive 
Christians ; when they nourished their proscribed 



unvisitedby the light- bf- day; -And liii^ re^bsctt 
timy ha^' sufgc^ for the perpetifetf on of an ifmc 
«eni abfsurdily y whicih urill oppose no serious i-esist^ 
isaiee to the pirogresfl of reformation. * ' t 

; IV; Th^ Sign of the Cross is as mudi in mk 
janHmg OH^tal Christians ta m any Bomm Catho^ 
^;ootthlryj Mid is ekecut^mth at lea^ eqtfid 
ItilfiiQily «nd eotiSdence in its yirtues; The crosi 
ib^is addressed in frequent and solemn' prayer', 
«kM honoured with the epithets and attribiltes'tif 
tt»e Divitihy . M. de Stourdza jtisf ifito 'this exceed^* 
itig veneration by softie pages of tnost'^^y mysti^ 
tasm, cftlculated for the understanding of a CossaicK; 
iind the^ leftraing of a monk of Mount Mhos ; and 
wMoh; in this age and country^ wotdd ' dei^r^e n6 
notSee, if it did not exhibit to us the mknti^ih 
which an enlightened member bf the ' Eilstem 
church' can still endure to reason"^. ' S 



* NoU^ p. 56» '' Ia croix est un repr^sentant de la structure 
Ibumaine; elle semble uniquement faite pour rhomme, et ce 
gMire de M^j^Uee caracfedrisesymboUquement toute samisdre et sa 
gfllifideor./ J)ehK9H) 4oiDii)ant de Mm ^ut ^ qui re^Tinn^]^ 
les bras ^tendus oomme pour embrasser cet espaj^ immense, dont 
il semble Stre le roi ; les pieds fiz^s h. cette vallee de larmes, la 
t^e eouroitu^e d*6piiies, embli^mes dea sooets rongeurs qui Tac- 
Gompagnent jusque dans la tombe, voiipL Ph<mme^ eope homo^ yoiU 
I*adbrable attitude de rhomme>dieu sur la terre. . • . Plus on 
m^di^, pius on se persuade quA ce n*etl qu$ pa¥ U wppiice de /a 
9roi4f que JUm CAri^/. pouvait caract^riser ex^ j^i toutes lea loif 



TAB OltEBS eHt)Beir. 

. Itis far from mj inteiitioii to oondKiet th« veader 
tfannigh a tniinite descriptioii of tbe isuooestiira etf^ 
nonies of thia church ; an intetitioti which wogldi 
in t^jctf bt best acaoqaplishcd by traoecriplbii from 
the valuable works of Dr« King and others, who 
have bsien diligent in such details. Many of these 
«tremonics are connected with the adininistratioil 
of the Sacraments^ and would niore j»t^)erly belong 
to our lasit chapterr Others are independent of thi 
body of the liturgy, and partake even more sAnsn^ 
dantly of the nature of superstition t such as the 
benediction of the loaves— «n office, perhaps, com* 
meniorative of the primitive Agapse i the benedio-^ 
tion of the waters, which is performed with great 
rdigious and military parade on the ice, at 8ti 
Petersburgh, in tlie depth of winter, in celebratioik 
of Christ's baptism ; or, the office of the ** Divine 
and Holy Lavipedium,* corresponding in origin, 
though yielding in splendour, to the similar cere^^ 
mony of the Roman church. Moreover, the Ori* 
entals appear to indulge, even tp a greater extent 



feim et Ics trantgrestiims linmaines, lea ejtpier^ Us raehetet 
toates, repr^senter collectivement le genre humain, comme ui| 
seul Itre," &c. — Again, at p. 77- **' C*est par la divine croix que 
t'opire perp^tuellement ce miracle : signe de foi, d*amour et 
d^esp^rance, ce tropliee de la mort est en mdme temt le sanctuaire 
de la vie que notre pens^ reclame au nom du m^diateur ^temeL 
Embl^me'd^ la force combinee a la risittanee et remiie en har-^ 
mome^ la croix a rachet^ le paas^ ; eUe a confoiidu la Justice ei 
la misirioorde ; elle seole sous d^oilera ravenir.** 



^miiiihi JUtio makt. HKfr 9^ta»fo^hmg*od 
pompow, pTocesfcimfc whiah ebwMtefusod iiii « 
oerfmi degree the Antiquity of botk . Te uamt 
tfae mvages of ' a pntilttoa, .cr to Qonipose t^^ 
^iljotiB of ail «iyrliiqMce> or io •Uaj'tii* danger of 
mmmvoMm dirosgbt, persona of en^iy c^ftM^ ta 
Mraryiile or vall^ of Gieeee^ prooead ia kugth* 
w«d oniUr, ncpidiD^ akxig the mountain side ia 
aame gloomy. gtfMot of iIm Virgin^ or St. (ireotgti 
or fit 8pirid]«n» i^ devout oonfidence that vowsi 
Vf sueh imposing solenmities ^nlbyoedy ^will not bo 
oSbired up in vain* And • it haa not unf^eipiendy 
bappened^ that the operaticm of nature, by its apbfri* 
taneous ec^ncidence with the effunon of siidh vowa^ 
haa confirmed the baseleaa faith from^wbiob they 
proeeeded. Beaides tibese occaaional SQlenmitiea^ 
ordinary proeeasions are common in eyery part of 
Greeoe, in honour of martyra or aaintc^ or the i^lioa 
of siunta.; but the Holy Virgin^ in spite of the 
little commendation she derives from pietural re« 
presentation, is everywhete the favourite object of 
devotion ; and (if I mistake not) it is to celebrate 
her majesty, and deserve her proteetion, that the 
monks of Thessaly ascend, in annual procession, to 
the top of Olympus, and perpetuate the sanctity of 
that spot by song and worship. 

V. The services of the Greek Church are exceed^ 
ingly long and tedious ; that most so, and also the 
most ancient, is that of St. Basil, which is believed 



not 'Hair uBid e&oeptoii tlie 8unidiiy« m LcaC^'M^ 
pediftps on or .tw9 -dim oceafidbtts. It uiwpatf^ 
fiisded by thut ot St. C^iryfostoni, wbieh bm imder^ 
gDoe^ from dme to lime, a variety cf altenUMlM^ 
as anj^ng may h«ve been altered^ cmt im»vat«d» 
or mole liisiiiictly d^ed in the dootriiiis.of.ibt . 
C^tsreh. But by the word litin^ the Xsjscdv 
iinderatand only the Cminmnittti Scnriee, Mdrat - 
to the Irestj it varies ev«ry day in , tbe .ye^ -tsfd. . 
eveey part of ibe diqr ^ ;^ flP the whple body '$ifilh«. 
aerrices la aiffident to fill twenty fotto voljunKV^^ 
bMdesiotte.otber aiimhir voIub^x whioh is.o^cupie^ ; 
by dureetions iqx the use of th^ r^est. To $he^U|djr . 
of thevie books the learning and alnlity of the.pneBl 
ara uamlly .confined ; not with any vi^w to ooiapii^r 
bend, the spiritttal imp^t of their contents^ biit 
simply to acquire some facility in the art of adjust-* 
ingtoeaeh day its pieculiar form of prayer; and 
this! is said to be a mattered so great difficulty^ 
that few ever succeed in perfectly attaimng it. In 
Russia^ the s^vice is pei^ormed in Sc^vouian^ a 
latlguage now little spoken; and to the Greeks it 
is delivered in Hellenic, and is, therefore, for the 
most part, unintelligiUie to them. 

This last circumstance would be of more impcNft- 
aiice> if the greater portion of it were not so exe- 

* See ]>r. King, p. 41. 



CTi^r^tttimi ? for it M read in ft lowr iM^: borriiwl' 
aildfiMdittiiict vokse^ and a'gritet^ft nf itdmeled' 
ladle -east; m whidh it 16 not inteuddd thati the}^ 
diaiikl hftve any sliat^^ The origin <jf , tU» pi»c«f 
tioe, to us so offensive, iBy of ooursi^^ * to be tiaaed 
'taili&eetaUisbment of the mediatory character in 
thai pviesthodd, as if thdt office were rather to pcay 
fiff' the people than yrith them. . Thus we are not 
silvpriadd to find, that one of the most ancient ap* 
paUatiODS of- Christian ministers i& the East* wasr 
iubctfrMKi/ mediators. The name, indeed, they ap- 
pear at present to have resigned, but they will kmg 
cdDtinue to cling to. a character so closely connected 
wMi* their authority. Besides the reproach of in-^ 
distinctness and rapidity of utterance made almost 
nacessary by the length of th^^services, the nEanna:» 
in which I have seen them performed is ftequenUy 
indecent and impious. I have been present on oc** 
casions when the very semblance, not of devotion 
oilly, but even of dignity and gravity, has been 
thrown aside . by the ministers ; and 'the wafer, 
which is ever received with the most profound 
piety, is sometimes administered with a smile* But, 
strange as it may at first appear, this insukiog in« 
difibrence inr the prie^ seems not at all to affect the 
reli^ua feelings of the common people*--doubtless, 
because those feelings are not founded on any 
sound principle, nor At all closely interwoven with^ 
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naraHty^ or with th« deeendes of godetf»<4iedaUio 
vevAvence fiw tiie diurdi and its miniatcn ttaadi io 
near to tke bottom of faith, that a queitien touch* 
iag the propriety of thdr conduct might aeem to 
imply a doubt respecting the veiy essence md mya* 
teries of religion itself. * 

Hiis absence of devotion in the performanee of 
the serviee is not compensated by any other de« 
scription of religious instruction, for such we can 
hardly call the recital of the life * of some saint 
trhich usually follows the Liturgy. This practice 
has been naturally preserved , as the most direct 
method of exciting the attention and zeal of a cre-> 
dulous and impassioned people ; indeed, it forms A 
vety consistent part of a system addressing itself 
Aot at all to the reason of men, but wholly to their 
imagination or their senses; for to the ignorant 
mind a more immediate and vivid impression ta 
conveyed by the violent narration of exaggerated 
acts or sufferings, than by any eloquence of precept 
or persuasion. But the consequences of thii^ me- 
thod of inspiring religious feeling have been the 

• The " Tablet of the United Worthies'' (n/ip«g rm 20va£s(i««} 
eontalns three hundred and lixty-fire of the«e liven, and ft|Uba«i 
the annual demand for marrellout falsehoods. Such is the 
spiritual nourishment most generally administered. Homilies on 
nibjects of morality, as well as faith, have been occaslonaUy d^ 
Uvered by those at the head of the Churchi from the earliest agt 
down, at least, to that of C^l Lucar ; but sUch instmctiooas have 
never reached the body of the people. 



Of «rAft>w of evtery thing that is rational; in jimtyi 
and the introductioii of whatever is most dcgfadin^ 
in nipersdtioii. For, ai^ the miraculous stories irttb 
i^ich these lives abound^ are not more canmestlf 
ificuloated by the priest dian they are greedily 
devoured by the vulgar/ so the habit of re^vingy 
with tmsuspeetttig eonfidenee, the wildest fables of 
other days> begets in these an eager disposition t6 
believe the present occurrence of events so familiar 
to their ei«d^lity. The audacity of the priesthood 
is animated by the spiritual prostration of the 
people^ and they fail not seasonably to satisfy %h& 
oraving which they have elicited by Very gross 
and impudeht impostures. 

There is one class of superstitious practices pre« 
valent in every part of Greece^ to which we need 
not do more than make alluidon, because few or 
none of them cdginate in any corruption of Cbris-^ 
tianity. The charm, the magical incantation, the 
votive and propitiatory oflPering, the ^(Xrqa and 
the ^xqiJL,ax,a^ and similar usages, have descended^ 
like thd statues and temples, as the remnants 
and memorials of antiquity. How far the priest- 
hood may have found it useful to encourage them, 
I know not; but they have not the credit of their 
invention. But it may be useful to conclude this 
Chapter by one or two instances of those monstrous 
ifapostures which I have mentioned, which even 
^ceed the corresponding absurdities of the Romatt' 
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^htriftlr; aiidl'i^i^U ;dosc> the morerettdHyi becmc^ 
tme fituJi'deseriptioH btndre'dfectual inrepreseat^ 
ifig^the nifgioud Hdebas^ment of a people, than manj 
Vttgae expressions of jreproach or compassion. 
* The imraculotis exhibition which I nhaH first* 
desdribe^ is' here repres^tSd, as I never happened, 
tnjself to witness it, on the authority of Bicaiit^ 
and for the tnost part in his excellent language, it 
will api^ear to some to be of a nature so purely ludi^ 
drous, as scarcely to have any claim on our serious 
attention. But there are those who fitid something' 
sad in every spectacle of human degmdation^ and 
whose sadness is augmented and darkened when 
that degradation is exhibited in the dress of reli-: 
gion. And it is to such persons that the following 
description is addressed. 

The Greeks have divers chapels dedicated to St* 
George, amongst which, at an obscure village, called 
by the Turks Boschivi^ not far from Magnesia; 
there is one, where, on the 23d of April, they carry 
his picture in procession, accompanied by muU 
titudes of Turks as well as Greeks, who resort 
thither, the first for pastime, the other for mirth, 
company, and devotion. The picture is about the 
size of a sign, *^ which we hang before a shop, and 
has about equal merit of execution. This picture, 
(they report and many believe it^ eiq)ecially the 
women,)- when carried by a sinner, is endowed with 
80 mudi of the cham][)ion*s courage, as severely to 



lieatiind cfaArtise the. back aiid shouldeifacf 'tte 
leaser; but it is iiiore.eiYiLftiid. mild to theinno^ 
^fcent, or to the less scanddouB ia. the wickedn^^. of 
life. I bad once (says Bicaut) the curiosity to see 
ihh exhibition: one. of the papasestook up i the 
iChaxDpioii.oa his shoirider^ acGouip0Xiied..by two 
Qtb^f <'of the like size ; with these all the.coiiipaDj 
fliarched in projcessioa with .qiudx quietness aad 
^avity, uptil, they came . under a large plane . treei 
i¥Jt\er^ were the ruins of an old chapel dedicate. ^ 
IJbj^.^iQt. Mass being here celebr^tted^ th^.prij^sjt^ 
f^^t^^rfuflg'to their h^biUinents^ left the pipt^re9 
po be carried hpme by the laityi when one/ moi*/^ 
fprward thai^ the rest, with fear and rey^ren^» too]^ 
th.e jCh^Dopion op hi^, shoulder, \phich,a| first beg^ 
a little to move and turn itself, bMt at length. 9^^?^ 
tot dpw;jiright blows and befit the bearer to the ^fthv 
^e was relieved by another, al^o a i^inner^and thejf 
the other two pictures began the like ragev.buffetip^ 
and beating those that carried thepi, with gf:ea( 
tunoult and confusion. This ridiciilo^s, piece of 
superstition pleased the humour of the Greeks, and 
scandalized the enemies of our faith ;; which, when 
X saw, I wondered at it, and blai^ed the remissness 
of the bishop^ in presence of the priests who mar 
ni^ed the solemnity of the day. I ai^ked one of 
tji^em in private, whether they believed that the 
pjptures, were inspired with life and motion to beat 
4op<^$3 to which, inaking some pfit^ a? unyvijlujig 
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Idtifbpose on one whom be guessed difikult to give 
•eredeoce to such matters, he answered thi^ it was a 
thing doubtful and hard to be believed by any othen 
ihan the vulgar sort. And on other occasions, dis*- 
tsoursing with the prdates of thi& church on the 
tame subject^ I seemed to«be concerned and traiuk 
ported with some little passion, that, in the sight of 
Turks and infidels, they should give coudtenaaoe 
to sb great a cheat, to the dishonour of our holy 
fiuth and gospel, which is supported on better 
foundation than on such idle and profane imagina* 
lions ; to which they gave {his answer^ < that cue* 
iom had prevailed, and that for some ages thii 
belief had taken so deep a root in the minds isl the 
ignorant, that it wAs hard to undeceive them with* 
out dishonour to the saint, and danger to the whole 
fkbric of the Christian religion. For this belief 
being equally fbced with the doctrines of necessary 
faith, the confutation of this one would bring the 
Others into -question, and perhaps persuade the 
ptople that they were parting with the main prin« 
dples of the gospel/ *' 

' Certainly, the most tedious and irritating of all 
conflicts, is that which is waged by a more enlight*i 
ened posterity agnnst prejudices whkh ^ave been 
inculcated by the foUy or the iniquity of their an* 
cestors ; and the difficulty of the contest is mudt 
Increased, when Ae prgudices are of a religious 
tiature. But time and moderation, and perseve* 



lancB will irimnph eren oner Aeie; aid in this 
itmUuice thej will be aided by the natural ititelli^ 
geoce of a people impatient to throw off the weighl 
and irtproaoh of ignovanoew 

Another and more notorious display of supersti* 
tkm, whaoh I propose to describe, leads us to the 
nention of Jeruialem $ 4ind it may seem a strange 
euiUDstanoe and fuU <£ sorrowful reflection, thaf 
w« should arrive, through the corrupdons whidh 
dishonout our &ith, at the earliest mention of it9 
faurth-^piaoe. And,- indeed, it would truly appeal^ 
ti>ady dae contemplating the present condition of 
Palestine, tliat it has been selected as a perpetual 
sesne of the temporal retribution of Providence* 
In wery feature of that desolate country, we read 
awfiil reOords of Ood's juMioe : like an afflicted and 
unrepentant sinner, it presents a sullen and scathed 
bvow^ expressing the eternal alliance between guilt 
and misery. And if in vain imagination We cast 
nur regards oter the blasted wilderness in pursuit 
of any memorial of what is pure and wholesome in 
the religion of Ohrist ; if we would ttace his holy 
Ibotsteps and search for precious emblems of his 
actions and perfections, nowhere can we discover 
any monument of his beneficence and heavenly 
diarity , of the blessings which he conferred, of the 
joy which he communicated, by his power and his 
presence — ^No — ^but at every footstep we meet some 
objpet which reealb to us his passion and his agony; 
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: bis bktodboBdiibiGCpat anfreteiif injieveiftveeft oiPMr 

ceobHectiDii''; ooalil' the jojp* atid tbe;'ardeiir ^r1lilich 

.ba»r6.ihurned^/u3 to. tb6 bivtb^-pldoe of our'Saritmr 

: Jure quenched m the melandiflijr pilgrimage to /his 

geptiloiire. ( 

'; Whoev!er has cbaaced to piuBs, like iDjiadf«^the 

Easter week. at Jerttsalena, ^laa dDubtkss^mad&the 

9aiQe reflectioDs, as he has beheld the same sad 

spectacle of madness and impiiety. Scarcely a day 

passtes during that festival undistinguished by some 

: iOiMiidaloitis 9celie of fitnaticism* fiutl shali.&^re 

.^onfi^e.my deacripiion to dsemiiside of. die Holy 

.jRire, whic^ I.have sekcted, iiotwitfaskaiidits^ its 

: . greater notoriety^ partly because it • ia hdd of: aadi 

/; 'h^^lboapofertance as to be with many the pmoipal 

:l^ect o£^ pUgrimage^ . and partly beoause ii ia 

-'^Obibly the .grossest imposture at this momient 

' pmotijMd by the impudence of any priesthood . on 

^. .tii9 credulity-of any pei^le* . 

OS, the pilgrims who assend^ie- eirary East^ aft 
|he J^oly City, the largest and most iguomnt por« 
lioa, are of the Gredc and Armenian chufches : to 
these therefore the Turks^ have oemmitted theper^ 
formance of the miracle; the priests fail Dot to 
make some profit by their Idiiouira { and the Turks, 
by th^ir csoonivanoe, secure the double satisfaction 
of extorting the money and insulting the teHgiM of 
Chriatians. . 

Theixsewnaony is.peifariiK4 ^)tt.the^iSituidUy, 
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imd.tite fleeDe'b.tlie lleljr SspQlefareand .die litille 
.dMipeLatmexed tdil^^ wbicb stands useparale build- 
ing mthio the church on Mount CsIjwbj. The. fire 
%]ychia:themn miraeulously kmdkd is intended 
to represent that which descended from Hearen at 
Ithe pmyers of £lijah. I shall transcribe the de« 
itiuhrnearfy as I find them in my Journal. 



Jerusalem^ April 21, 1821* . 

•This is called the Day of Charity; the d<x3rrare 

jEipen both day and nighty andfree imd gratuilous 

ii^zessis allowed to aU; so that by ten o'clock 

AMm mn immense crowd was collested ui the 

tshnrcb and round the chapel of the pofy^Sepulchre. 

In this strange assemblage we recpgnized theienm- 

^plesion and costume of every description dT Chds* 

tinn : EngUsh, French^ Lutherans; Italians^ ^hr^ks 

and Russians, Georgians, CircassianB, Tartars, 

Annenians, Cc^ts, Manniites, Druses, aAd the 

yaiioKis. tribes of Syrian Arabs* rushed together 

inio' one mass; and to complete the unirersal 

jsomty, we were increased: by the presence <tf an 

American imd an Abys^nian. 

, For- what pujrpase was it that every Christian 

n^^Qie was heite collected round the Sepnkhre of 

Chiiat? How were these pious pilgrims occupied 

at that time and on this spot? They were eol- 

. Je^fi^foT: the*, puvpc^ C)£.i9^itne8ang:|^^^ a micade 
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ot ihe modmry of aaikradlje; ttdlor a noladon of 
th% lawft of nature by Ood^ cv the gmteitt insult 
trhioh can be offered to God by man ; either a &• 
lighted by the immediate act of Heaven^ or an aet 
whioh leemed to call down fire from Heaven, ta 
detttoy the scene of such monstrous imfnety* 
They were occupied during the awful interval^ aet 
in prayer or in any serious meditation^ not eren in 
crossing, or prostration, or any v^in ceremony of 
worship. So far were they Removed from any 
Bueh feeling, that they selected that partlcutte 
moment for indulgence in buffoonerids and indeoen« 
dee fai" surpassing the extravagance of any Italian 
eamival. They ran and dragged each otbee rounil 
the Sepulchre; *they mounted on eaeb other's 
flhduldofs ; they built themselres up into pynunids; 
they hung by their heels naked or half naked ; they 
perftMined the circuit of the holy cbapel5 tttmfaliag 
like mountebanks. The shouts and die ahrieks {mat 
so many voices in so many languages^ sharpened 
with oriental lEferillness^ suifpassed any idea that can 
be fotmed hy the langmd imaginations of the west. 
And the spectade was rendered still more trarious 
and the uproar more discordant by the violent pro>- 
(3eedings of the Turkish and Albanian Soldiers^ in 
their vain attempt to tranquillize fknatidsm by 
blows. 

' Presently we observed two priests, a Greek and 
an Armenian^ enter the chapel of the Bepukhre ; 
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Hiedoof ' wAscttffuSy cUMdafbr them» ind strkdy 
guarded by a strong body of Tucks. At tfatt 
m^t tht itnpatieiwe oif th6 labb v^ihet ivusetaged^ 
aiid they riuhed mth more camestaesa towards the 
mulb of the bhapel^ erery one with new toeches or 
tapers in his hand, triimned to receive th^ expectod 
fire. There were tWo <>r three fanoall orifices at 
windows in the walls, to which every eye was eagerly 
direeted. But their suspense was still somewhat 
pn^raoted ; for the Turkish governor, who takes 
eipeeial delight in the miracle, and always supers- 
intends its execution, waa not y^ arrivied. 

The body of the ohilrch i$ overlooked by a gal* 
kry» which wiyi occuided by Turks of distinotiooi 
by Englid) and oth^ travellers, by some Rotnaii 
Catholicsi and several wom^n, chi^y Armtfnianiu 
These spectators contemplated the soeUe beneath 
them with great di&renoe of feeling. The Turks 
amrely laughed with undisguised and uiimitigBt.ed 
aontempt:^ a Protestant vnif^t smile or a%h, as 
ridicule or pity predominated; but the memory 
of what he beheld could furnish matter for none 
bttt mdancholy reflection^ The Latitis wci*t 
sinoerely indignant i^ainst the performance of a 
pn^table imposture in which themselves had no 
«hare5 and would willingly have counterfeited con* 
tempt, if they could have forgotten the blood of 
9t. Januarius, $aad similar impieties of tbefar own 
dburoh* The Armtttfan womea sat aspictmg a 
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fuid ooofidenod. 

After thft' di^atch of moee iaspoartiiiit bufiineflfls 
th^ 'g&wmoT al length amired and took his seiit^ 
every light had long ago beenextioginsbed in every 
part of the church/ and the storm ■ beneath . had 
beav TisUed only by such f^im^pee&at daylig^ as 
deMaended upon it, chiefly through the eupola^'ftoiii 
a «ky of the clearest b]iu», and most heavenly. traQ^ 
quiUity* Very soon' afterwards we obsecvfi^ n 
giimmeribng through the oriGcea la the holy cbap^<| 
it increased to a flame and instantly became peroep^ 
tiUeto tiie ecowd. The shout - which announced 
tbis e?ent,4he completian of the muracdet wn« tiM 
pielude to<an exhibition <^ Baadness surpassing all 
that I had .pr^€eded». The' more zealous, or more 
yjg^irous, liEunities 'pressed towards the chapel, thaf 
they nught obtain a. more genuine light by the.im-^ 
me^te application of. their tapers to. the diviaff 
ifmv^tmk ; and the eagerness of those ^b^ind to 
participate, though less perfectly, in! the blesoiog^ 
Imoiight on a struck, with those who were nearer 
the sanctuary, and who were anxious to parry away 
Jtheur own light. uncootaminated^ but in this thcgir 
seldom succeeded; and thus the fire was oommuoi* 
oated with extreme rapidity, and in less, than £v9 
minutes the whole churph presented an uninter^ 
iupted Uaicof several tbousaad tapers apd torch^ 
lAithe:mea& tiiBo.tlie two iff]#9U!» whose qptrMM^ 



liftd^beai m^tidti^^ irer^catried'out of tHe^ohapeL 
on the' shoulders of some favoured devotees^ «itbef . 
<tf tiiem wAyiiig a oelestia! torch of the pui^t flame^ 
ivhich not one among' the f aaaik ctfdwd »th^ be- 
Hered or sijspeeted to be the creation of their o^wii 
kn{NouB hands; < 

« This faet is made credibk bj the genend^ hialory 
of superstition i that which I am about to mention 
is even more extravagant but not less true. An 
opinion is unirersally prevalent that the holy fire 
has rko power to bum or injure ; and experiments 
of this quality are every yeaar made by almost every 
pilgrim on his own person;, all^ of course, am 
sbged, and burnt, and scarred ; and yet, whether 
it be that the energy of their enthusiasm repels oif 
deadens the sense of pain, or that each man believes 
^s own suffering to be an exception^ in visitiictioif 
perhaps of some secret and unconfessed sin, alt 
persist in their original belief, and continue to pro« 
daim with one voice, in defiance of truth and sense 
itself, the innocence of the holy flame. 

As soon as they were wearied by these excesses 
they gradually retired and dispersed, in order to 
preserve the remains of their tapers by melting 
them on fi'agments of linen which they destined to 
be portions of their winding-sheet, and a passport 
to a better state of existence. The Turkish gover- 
nor and the other spectators departed also ; and 
if the scene which we hud witnessed were not such 
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as to mak^ Christiaiiity respectable to the niad of 
A Mahometan 9 it was such, at least, as might teaeh 
a lasting lesson of moderatioti to a Protestant ; it 
might teach him to compassionate the fanaticism 
from which he is so fiof removed } and| by present^ 
ing to his actual observation the wildest imaginable 
enormities practised in the name of Christ, it might 
.teaoh him to overlook the narrow limits and seaiteefy 
perceptible shades whidi may happen to divide him 
from his neighbour ; it might teach him the exer-" 
dse of charity towards trifling errors and partial 
deviations, by shewing him how boundless is the 
field of superstition, and how frightful are the patha 
which perplex it, 



• - ' 



CHAPTER VI. 

On the Mavrntk System. 

As ftir as this period in our investigation^ the doe^ 
trines and ceremonies attributed to the Greek 
C9)urch belong in common to that of Russia^ 
hot so indeed the mass of corruptions whicb has 
grown out of them, and still less the clasncai and 
antique superstitions of the people ; for many of 
the former were torn away by the reforming hand 
of Peter the Great ; and the latter could have no 
existence in a country which has no antiquity. 
But in all the tenets of faith, in the number and 
nature of the Sacraments, in the use of liturgies, 
and in the rites of worship, the colony continues 
faithfully united with the mother-church. For 
Peter was one of the very few princes whose inter- 
ference in the religious concerns of his people has 
been free from personal prejudice or vanity, and 
directed by no other motive than a wish for his 
people's improvement. This singleness of purpose 
facilitated the results of his Consummate prudence ; 
and as there was no peculiar dogma which he Was 
anxious either to controvert or establish, he abstained 
from any aggression on the conscience of any of his 
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salgeols ; and he was thus enabled ta aeeomplish a 
national velbrmation in the nunktry and diacipUBe 
of the chureh, with no opposition from the people^ 
and little from the ministers themselves ; for the 
object of his efforts was obvious and intelligibley 
when they attacked the vices and not the opinions 
of men^ and were contented to turn the most fla- 
grant abuses' of religion to the utility of the . state. 
As a mere political act, the reformation ia Russia 
was Gompiete in nature and success; thenvuad 
advantage which it has produced is fek and 9Ct 
knowJedged in every province and in every rank;, 
and in a religious point of view, I cannot but oon-? 
sideritasone of the most important, incidents in 
eodesiafitieal history. Of the many reasons for. this 
opinioa, I shall be satisfied to mention one ; — the 
regeneration of the Russian church exposes, by the 
clearest light and experience, the fallacy of that 
fibsurd prejudice, that the corruption of any. reli- 
gious system becomes, by Jong. endurance, so identi- 
fied with its body and substance as to make it 
impossible to remedy the one without risking the 
integrity of the other ; that of all exbting estar 
blishmentSy churches alone are such as to admit 
neither of restoration nor repmr, but are destined, 
by some secret necessity, to sink with all their origi- 
ginal defects in unretarded decay, until they are 
finally swept away, to make room for some pew 
and more enduring establishment^ 



m 



> If itUsibeKfiii' miiihm {nyndiea ianld; io^Jidjr 

SQ&ainoog « faaibarouB aodcJ^Mrait * pBaple^ <wliose 
faith k-'esUdiHflhed on na* principkB af.flioiigfatiflir> 
reasmt; who 'ptgcarm nothiog begMnd the fomo 
estenia% pffdsenteA to Ihem, andsaingle the.s«ui^ 
tkjKofftbcir paiefldioodivritb ail tileir idigfiaiis notions^ 
ibid ;yel stidi piedsdj were the people of 'Biuiia 
inARp'lhey enduredy without complanBty or aiqir 
thought of apostMj, the simMmi isinoy«L«fthoi& 
ooi»ecniteddefeni(liti«ii«hich.«iide themfliM^ pvo^ 
muleat, and perhaps. the mosftviaiUe portiiia of: 
their oborc^« - ^.i 

i The Buasiaa zefoniiatioii dtd^iiot m^mxydegcee 
adeod ta€rreece'» a&d perhaps V9:&ahaU 'findiOCcuH 
0loa hereafter to reoar to it ; at present *^e^' wilt nof 
desert the cotintry to which our obsehratioM ha^ 
been principally directed; as the mor^ hmukKattf 
object of their practical utMity. . ': - 

The monastie life, which arose out of the melaiH 
choly fatoaticisoi (^Bgypt aiid Syria, coald- present 
no natural attraction to the restless yivacity of the 
Greek; in faet almost every quidity that ia truly 
genuine and national in the composition of his 
chflffaoter- must -have revolted against the* gloomy 
innovation *• And yet, from the love of innova* 



^ It mar ontunib to< spfrehamL thsl. the' gr^t * pnfalasec.- ^ 
•BMnikery in any eountKy would in soni9 degree inauence i^9 
national character by the partial diffuuon of iu- j»ecuUar viewi» 

a 
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tioiiyftoDft the bre of the manrelioUi^ fiom ihe 
forott of exAmple, from the weight of authority^ 
tile eorruption ioon took xoot everywhetei aad 
iras noumhed by the impure vapours of supersti* 
tion. But it seems to me never to hare attained^ 
in a M»l iiot naturally caloulated for it, that exube^ 
nmce of unhealthy folii^ with which it dMrlcenad 
other countries, both of the east and west And I 
am therefore determined to believe that, if under 
happier eiicumstances its entine extirpati<>ii shall 
prote hnpossible, it will at least be so tndned aaio 
bring forth, even in its old age^ smne firuils of sodal 
advantage and diflpusive piety. 

A very ^refined principle has been disooveted to 
justify the monachism of the East* I really knoiw 
not how far it has obtained favour in the Latin 
church : the hermit, the (original and genuine monkf 
considered himself as a being self-devoted to the 
curse of God, for the sake of his brethren who re* 

hsbitt, and priaciplet. But it has prodnoed no saoib effect la 
Gx^ece, nor has it deadened one fibre of the moral frame of that 
people. Indeed, the inmates of some of the larger convents hftra 
fewer monaftle peooliaritics and mueh more i^iorldly rmu^tj ana 
knowledge than it is easy at first to account for. But besides the 
singular tact and native penetration of the Greek, a reason for 
this may be found in the oonstltation of the system ; fer as it 
contains no distinct order of mendicants, and yet is not insensible 
to the profitable merits of mendicity, the members of each con- 
vent are successively deputed to this office; and thus there are 
tnany among than who at one time or other hsv* traveUcd to 
loma distance ftam. thsir cells, and taken aoms part in ths iatsiw 
soitfMofMciety* 
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nudned expoiod to the stornu and tempuiions tf 
the world** AnimBted by this generotts ibodvei 
and full of the pious ardour which alike occasioned 
and resulted from it, he retired to some tugged 
grotto in the mountain nde, which he sanctified hf 
hie solitude, his austerities, and his martyrdom. 
But ll vtM soon discovered that this expiation 
could be made as effectually by social, as by indi* 
vidual seclusion; and then these holy persons 
Assembled in desolate places, and founded large 
eommunitles of voluntary victims, ofiering in 
themselves an immaculate sacrifice for the sins of 
man. In what manner the morality of mankind 
Was probably affected by the belief that the virtues 
bt the innocent were ever ascending to Heaven as 
a perpetual atonement for the sins of the wicked. 
We need not inquire ; and it is equally certain that 
it became the interest of the rich and worldly to 
increase the number, if they could not always se^ 
cure the purity, of these victims, so that the mass 
of expiatory piety might bear a constant proportion 
to the increase of thdr own crimes. 

Founded on this principle, (which M. Stourdza 
tells us was the only principle of th^ foundatk)n,) 
monastic institutions spread widely and rapidly 



* ** A Itre anath^me pour letm fr^res demeur^s en proie ausc 
orages et tentationi.** Stoordsa. And again : ''L'institution dei 
I>rdr68 monastiquei n^est fondle que sur Tid^e fondamentale 
dWe espiatloa volontaire d*uii ixmocent pour le coupabls.** 

02 
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tlirough the East; nor were there anywhere want- 
ing, either fanatics who shared in the sujberstitions 
ihey created, or hypocrites who were willing to 
)>rofit by them. For the reception of such persons^ 
sjiadotis buildings were erected in healthy and im* 
posing situations, and thie ease and .conveniences 
^which they oSered, multiplied the number of theiJr 
inhabitants. 

Another circumstance which tended to th^ir in* 
crease and conservation, was the sanctity "t^ith which 
they were invested, as well by the authotity of the 
government as by the superstition of the people. 
' Under the disturbed and feeble :sway of the 
Jater emperors, the respect for these sa;cred placea 
grew more prevalent, as the laws had less fotce ; 
for it supplied in many cases the place of law. 
After the fall of the empire, from the. earh'est 
period of Turkish rule, the Forte displayed th^ 
refinement of its political ingenuity, in making use 
of the Greek clergy as one instrument to govern 
the Greek people. The result of this measure was 
at least beneficial to the clergy themselves, and to 
all their religious establishments; and thus the 
sanctity of a Christian monastery was maintained*, 

' * Proofs of tbe general trutli of this, in spite of occasional ex. 
oeptions, may be found in most of tbe books of Oriental Travel, 
lers. During Dodwell^s residence at Atbens, the Turktsh Disdar 
baring incurred, by a gross indiscretion, tbe anger of bis fellow- 
countrymen, took refuge in a Cbristian convent. Even during 
tbe fury of tbe present revolution, we learn tbat tbe convent oi 



Utti^r ^tery pircufn$|»dce of A^ahometahdeaqpodsiiil 
PeepotisQi^. by tbk. coBcesoion^ . must have suf- 
fered some degree of mitigation since there existed 
any asylum which it dared not violate ; and to us 
it. id a grateful and consoling office, to trace any 
liseful purpose to which Providence has been 
j^leas^ to turn the. folly of man, deriving even 
from our silliest superstitions some instrument tb 
bi^^t or to correct us. 

;. Thcconvents of the East were not peopled only 
by the indolent or the fanatic ; the law which ex» 
eluded. the secular clergy from the highest offices ia 
the church opened their gates, to ecdemstical am- 
bition. The monastery was the only school for 
biahc^s and patriarchs ; and to the narrow educa-* 
tion there received, we may imdoubtedly attribute 
much of the selfish and passionate bigotry^ which 
disgraceii for above ten centuries the hierarchy of 
the East. But the institutions themselves failed 
not to derive advantage from the honours, the viri« 
tues, and eten the vices of those whom they had 
sent forth* to dignity; and to this class of their 
meml)ers was generally confined whatsoever leam- 



St. Liikft, im Mount Helicon^ wa« spared by the Mahometan sol^ 
diers, "who gained temporary possession of it. After they had 
retired, the monks returned and found over the principal gate an 
inscription to this purport s '^ The Albanians in the Mussulman 
army have prevented the Turks from destroying this convent, 
Ueauae iheff hM it sacred, and hone frequently used it as an 
usplum,** 
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ing inr «kiU in ditology was fbdnd within the widb* 
No dxoumstBnoe has eontributtd so much as tiiis 
to the nuintenaiiee of the monastic order in the 
Greek church. 

Some of the most beautiful spot» in Greece have 
been chosen for the situation of convents. In deep 
and seohided glens on the mountain's side, among 
tDees of luxuriant fdiage, nourished by p^rennid 
waters, removed by the same elevation above Ae 
noisy disputes of the villagers and the noxious 
^dialatbns of the plains, the caloyer has little of 
earthly care or apprehenaon to divert his thougbta 
fiom the object they profess to prosecute ; and if 
it be true, (and there are few who have not some 
times felt it true,) that it is useful and wholesome 
to the mind and character, that it enlightens our 
virtue and even animates our piety, calmly to coo-* 
template the majestic expression of nature, and to 
dwell upon her beauty and sublimity, we shall 
willingly bdUeve that the inmate of a OrecJan coi^ 
Tent may derive from the scenery that sunomda 
him an additional motive to rdigious meditatian*^ 

But I make no doubt that it was the salubrstjr 
of these situations which in the first instance re- 
oommended them, rather than their beauty ) for I 



• M. Stoordasa mentioiii with seme admiration^ the replj of a 
Bimiaa monk to the tnveUer who ventuied igaoraatly to ia* 
^piire^to what bafki hii foUtaiy ttiidiet were dizectsd. *^ Hi 
tia pour tonte r^ponae, la tem et les deux." 
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MhiMlt f u risAm that the Ghre^kfl, in any ago ^^ttate 
•£ society, liay&paid to the natural magnifieenoe <if 
thar CDuntty, ^be admiration which it ckums and 
daaerres ; but to a stranger meditating the moi 
Biido* edifioes of romantic Attica, Daphne and 
Gareas, AaomatoB and Siriaid, or gazing on th^ 
grotesque wonders of Megaspelia, or on thos^ 
mare attractive buildings which crown the ^g»an 
idands) Tenos, or Paros, of Naxos, or the desolate 
Ssio, it is hard indeed to beliere that the ^^ religion 
eC Ae plaee*^ is vnfelt by its inhabitants alone, 
and that die noblest spectacle on earth is presented 
to their hourly contemplation in vain. 
. The monks consist partly of caloyers or priests, 
and partly of lay-brethren. The employments of 
the former are of a nature wholly religious, and 
they rival in severity and inutility the most labo- 
BDUs absurdities of a Latin convent Every day 
in Lent, the caloyers read over the whole Psalter, 
once with the Gloria Patri, and tliree Metaniae after 
etPcvy fourth Psahn, and four at the end of every 
tenth. The Metania consists in bowing and kissing 
the ground three times, and the number of these 
must be completed to 800 in the course of twenty- 
Ibur hours. In this occupation, the two first hours 
of the night, and the two immediately following 

* It baa been observed, that tfiese buildings are frequently 
found on the dte, and'bven partljr ounstrocted frpm the materials, 
e^andent tsmples or saeella. 



tskomiBgi tmA Ia91 tUlrdawii of day. . .Thp ccUbra^ 
tim pf Ihe jtedions litukgy is kiiowed hy theim^ 
oUntimjof itb^ life. of -10186 saint or.hormit; «iid<4]f 
tbfi^nine hymBs wbidi follow, rix are addreaBed-to 
jtba yir^D^ aad tbi^ to the tutdary aailit .of ^libo 
place or of die day. 

. During the jintervalB^ boweyer^ helwjBca ;ibe .miM 
perous fa^tp <if the chureh, the duties of the caloyeKt 
ndimt of consid^ratile relaxation, and. we may be^ 
lifiye that the h^ly lieativals.are sot celebrated wii^ 
coldness oe indifferencey even in the bosom . of tbai 
monasteries. ;> 

. The domeatio drudgery and other worldly affidra 
iof thee^nventare committed to the lay-bicthrenk 
They tend the cattle, and cultivate with their owa 
haocb the cornfields, the vineyards and. the;olive« 
grounds; they, collect or adlthe produce, and so 
supfjjiy th^ hmaan wants of their spiritual ibitatfaers^ 
i^s to remove them asfar as possible from all earthly 
QGpitamination. For it was/orgoKen in the specioQft 
theory of monachism, (bat it is this very contact 
with eai^th which giyes; the. strisngth to spring to 
Heaven ; and that it is firom this very^soil of staJM 
^d polluti<»iS9 that our enefgies and our virtues 
arci derived^ and that it would be wicked, if it weve 
possible, for any man to avoid the world who is 
gifted with the means to improve it. 

The extent of the revenues enjoyed . by, the n|o» 



fiattio oDdeew*6veeectaiiiiot>b6 iedffiiidvilk^Bnf- 
ceriaiiitj; thejr var^^ ^ctremdy iit Afferent pro^ 
vmoMimd accord!Ti^'tO'the€aprioes'*o£ an itvaii*^ 
ei0to:dQspotiam. I baye seen many ooAveiits iidkk^D 
laem tajUlstify by : the shevr cf miseFy the lamenta^ 
tiooa of thcsr inhabitants ; others again have some 
aj^araoce. of comfort and abundance^ bulf the 
most opulent among them beiff no comparison with 
die monasteries of Italy and Sicily in display or in^ 
leality of wealth. There are twenty convents on 
Mottui Atbo» possessing extensive lands aod form-' 
ispp the metrc^Us of oriental mo^acbism : . .ye^ 
fjt!om these united the Turkish government e3Ct<»rta 
Qoilai^er tnbnte^than a thousand dollars a moifth» 
or about S£fO(K. a year; and as this fact mnsfr 
prQve either poverty in the subject or nHoderatiOn 
Uh thj9 government, we need not hei^tat^ to acquiesee 
ilk /the former belic^f Dr. Clarice haa given us a 
melancholy descriptimi of the condition of Saihos ; 
he tells <us that the whole inland » being about eighty* 
aavm nyiles in drdumference, . oontains only' 18,(XMI 
ifliiabitants, and that it is entirely ih the hands of 
tfae GJKirch. <^ The swarm of caloyers and Greek 
papas hiive«ilide a desert of tbis/fine island, where 
all the qualifications necessary for a priest, and to 
live by the wdnstry of others, is the talent of being 
able to repeat mass after memory. The bishop of 
Samos, who is also bishop of Niearia, enjoys an. 
annual income of 8000 crowns, and derives consi- 



dmbU adSitioiMl mrtime fnm mkwkm gmcfawl 
to theiilaiidcrB in /blami^ tfaoir vaCer niid theif 
eilde in the month of Magr/*^ To tUs iupvcmairf 
•r i&e pHasthood the tncveller attribatw theiftilmg 
off fWim the aodent population aad IbrtUityofdM 
iriand. -^ ' . « > , 

I know not whenee Dr. Clarke received tbki U^ 
tonmaAim, or after what eerupqloutDeM of exani* 
Bation be pabKshed it $ but I know that in thii 
leeurreetion of Greece, Samot was. among the firtft 
<^ to east away her fihnmd;" that standing ahMie in 
the very fW>nt of battle, riie has repelled some oi 
the fiercest assaults of the enemy, andthat the Kfe 
and vigour which she resumed in ISfl, she retains 
unvidated to this moment; and I wiD not enrit 
this occasion to express my hope that, whensoevii? 
the affairs of the East shall be finally ammge^ 
Samos will be comprehended in the Hellenic re^^ 
public. 

' The ebcumstances which gave bhrth to that 
variety "^ of MBgioas orders which infest some 
Roman Catholic countries, have not esdlted in dis 
eastern churdi ; so that the andent unity of the 
institution still subsists without any deflation frwk 

* H. CtowUa (p. 146} eonmsnites wHh gmit srdoor tiis eHls 

whkh have arisen from the multipUoation of th^ monastic orders 
in the west ; and at the head of the list he is so impartial as to 
llaoe ths itfixnastkm ! 



tiltt.otigiiial simplicity d£ yncticm*^ The tame 
ndoy the same f onm atid ceremonies ' of wbrahipi 
are opirerywhere observed, and the yeneration for 
aatiqni^ lias preserved at least the semblaxice of 
fpttemity and ooneord. The Greeks are extremely 
proud of this adhesion to ancient custom, and their 
fireeddkn hoxa the stain of Popish corruptions. But 
a Protestant will p^ops consider the successive 
iaArodtictian of new orders mto the Roman church 
as the oonseqnence rather than the cause of corrupt* 
tiotM^ wMeh had already grown out of other eveats 
and aecidoits, eoclesiafltical and politioal, that had 
sot disturbed the church of Greeee* He will rather 
eonstder it an attempt, not only to raise up fresh 
soldiers for the banners of popery, but also to restore 
the primitive severity of monastic discipline, relaxed 
by every form of vice and debauchery. But the 
veoiedy bad no 6ther effect than to hasten the pro^ 
grass of a malady already incurable, and to accele^ 
mte the certain hour oi refermaticm* On the other 
hand, the monasteries of the East, however far they 
may have receded' from the purity of the principle 
OB which they were founded, fell at no period so 
low in sensuality as those of the Roman church. 
The epoch of their deepest moral degradation was 
probably the period immediately preceding the 

* Stomdia says thftt, wen St. Badl himielf to nftppear among 
IJho monks, ho would rM(>siiiit all as hii flhildroiu 
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Turkish cooquest* < But 4har6' wqre' dtcoipsUmoal 
even thai vhach. preserved tfaem from entire del?oae« 
ment. The natural abstemiousness aLxmeaUia *» i£ 
it diminishes the fancied merit of their fasts, exsfopu 
tbeniu Ht least from the reproach of whatismofil 
gi:pi^;Jui sensuality ; another rieason. will be foun^ 
in meir form of Church, government, which! was 
neither in its principle jmndy despotic, nor de^ 
ipanded in its operation that entire .proalivd<iii 
before priestly auUioriiy .which pem^tted, etexy. 
earthly . licence to. the. man who bad xonsecnited 
himself to God. A third, and still . mdre powerful 
reason m»y be, that the , Greek convents neves 
reached that )^lendour of luxurious opulence, ivhidi 
adorned the lordly hierarchy of the west* Thesis 
an4 other causes have contributed to. save the church 
of Qreecefrpm. the dis^ace. and the misfortun^ 
which have afflicted (and, I wbuld willingly hppe* 
corrected) her rival. With all the foUies and 
#U the crimes which stain h^r history ; with aU tho 
dissensions which have torn her bosom so proiifici 
of heresy, she was outstripped by her competitcs; 
in. the race of corrupticHi, and her natural oduroe 
yras not nearly run when she .waff delivered into the 
hands of the Mussulman. The Id^s of, indepeiir- 

* This reason acquires more weight than we might otherwise 
be. disposed to allow to it, from the fact that the convents oi 
Russia, before their refoitnation, are described to hate rivalled 
in- vulgar profligacy the moat degraded orders d the Bomw^ 
dmrcfa. 



denoei'' which imposed foreign restra&it upon Ii^ 
conduct, was at: least fayourable- to lier. morality ; 
the loss of part of her property diminished the 
temptation and the means of sin ; the loss of her 
learning, which had so seldom been founded oh any 
gbod prindple' or applied to any useful purpose, 
ilecured to her ' a kind of inanimate tranquU«» 
fity. And thus it is that she has subsisted and 
aitbsists under the Turkish government, equally 
exempt from, any dangerous vice'or any active vir- 
tue. ' This would seem on slight attention to be a 
tefy mehncholy condition, admitting little hope of 
melioration ; for in this absence of energy and 
depression of vitality, it is in vain to search, for the 
j^eeds of reformation, or to expect them to spring to 
spontaneous maturity from so cold and neglected a 
6oil. And certainly the church of Greece is in no 
condition to work out its own reformation. But 
deeper consideration shews us that the very circum* 
stances and character which render it incapable of 
any great internal efibrt, prepare it permanently to 
profit by improvements which may be introduced 
by external means. Its ignorance may be con* 
ducted to wisdom, because it is attended by little 
prejudice ; its superstitions may be smoothed 
away, because they are not necessary for the sup* 
port of the hierarchy, and its poverty will at least 
preserve from reproach the motives of its reformers* 
The reform, which it is too feeble to effect by its 
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own tnergy^ it may and it mutt rtcdNri (I3to its 
miter, Russia) firom Hie vigour of the dvil govani'* 
ment^ 

But we reserve this subjeot for our condoding 
coDsideratioM; at present it is sufficient to observe^ 
that the spirit whidi predominates in the oantents 
of the Easty is oontented, incurious ignorance-^ 
contented with the negligent p^ormanee of tha 
prescribed services^ and incurious fsspeetirig tha 
truths contained in theni5 respecting ijhe substafioe 
and reality of religion. At the fall of the ChriS^ 
tian empit^, as embition no longer suppliedl 
motives fi>r exertion, all theological learning, and 
even the skill and ardour of controversy, sub- 
mded with it. Poorer and more illiterate and 
more innocent than their brethren of the west^ 
the monks of Greece might with much greater 
ease be compelled or persuaded to resign the inani^ 
mate indolence of an useless life, and become real 
and living members of a community which cer« 
tainly stands in need of every aid to vitality. 



CHAPTER VII. 

On ihi SmnUar CUtrgy^ and ih& Oovernment of f A« 

Church* 

Tfis Greek church p^mits to its secular clergy 
^ eigoyment of marriagdj i¥ith the restrictions that 
4he pri^t ^ajU marry once only^ and a virgiot He 
ean aspke to no higher dignity than that of proto** 
papiis^ because die possession of the first offices fa 
eonfioedi as we have akeady mentioned^ to the mCN 
oUstic carder : for * ** the orthodox church regards 
her bishop^ as holocausts smoking on. the high 
j>laces»'' an atonement for the sins of her children ; 
and she belieTes that the holiness of the. sacrifice 
can only be perfected by celibacy. But the secular 
priest^ trhoin this loftjr monastic principle does tiot 
affect) was by .the original church actually obliged 
to marry, and even to quit the priesthood at the 
death cf his mtef. Of the permission, which now 
holds the place of that obligation, the greater part 

• This Is the «x{xrAsioa oClf. StMir^si. 
' -^ Such^ understand to be the hiw in Armenia at this moment* 
Dr. King tells us, that the Greek priest may marry a second 
-time^ if he chooses to qoH his sacred profession.. I do not <Xnn* 
yrehend how this facUity of laqriAff aside the ministry whea oads 
mkomeAf i» oottristeBt with the hi^eoknuiity ftttaohed by tkk 
dinrdi to the Mocrament of ordiiiation. 
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of the clergy are found very ready to avail them- 
selves. 

Here then we are furnished with another instance, 
in which the Greek church is unstained by the later 
corruptions of popery; In the earlier ages'of eccle- 
siastical history, before temporal ambition became 
the ruling spirit of the Vatican, it may be doubted 
whether of the two churches had farttier receded 
from the simple punty of Christianity ; for if there 
was more arrogance on the one flade, th^re was mote 
dissension atid restless intolerance oh this other* 
But the stibsequent abuses of the ftomain church, a^ 
th^ atbse cGrectly or indirectly from the nature <^ 
its government, did not spontaneoilsly -spring tip in 
the 'East ; nor wei^ they easily introduced there, 
on accoimt of the schism and animosities which' db^ 
tracted and divided the churches, and preserved^ 
perhaps, that of Greece. 

The situation of the secular clergy in the Cast 
IS in general very low and abject. 'Taken from the 
lowdst orders, and little improved by a most impef'. 
feet ediieatioh, they associate .with the cootimdii 
people, as compantohs rather than instriictcurs,* and 
their condition is almost equalized by the poverty 
which is common to all. Their subsistence's chiefly 

* I lttTe>8Mn them engaged wkh'thcir feHow-laboureM at the 
harvmf^i and faate been caaored: ithitthey.ariB gcAenUy bmtd, ^ 
.Jowor wagea than the. pMMius^ owiii^.t« thek ia£m<miij im ikiU 
or industry. . . ' » 



derived from the fees which they 9re ^le 40 collect 
tor the performance of the occainonal services of 
religion ; ^d. as it generally happena that the bar- 
gain must be made before the ceremony begins, 
and as a bargain in Greece is. seldom unattended 
by some violence of feeling and expression, it is 
hard to conceive that much serious respect can 
.be felt by the people,, either for the person of the 
vender, or even for the ceremony so directly and 
indecently retailed to them* 
. We are informed that the secular clergy of 
Russia wer^ disgraced, before the Reformation, by 
every description of vulgar sensuality ; but in 
Greece, at this moment, though it be usual for'tra- 
vellers to inveigh against the gross and gluttonous 
habits of a Greek priest, I am very far from believ- 
ing that the lower orders of the clergy at all deserve 
the charge of general immorality. On the con* 
trary, I feel assured that there ate many amongr 
them, as I know that there ^e some, whose poverty 
18 not disgraced by avarice, whose ignorance is made, 
attractive by simplicity, and whp have found, evea 
in the dregs of Christianity, many incentives Uy 
virtue, and many motives to piety. 

In general, the revenues of the Greek church are 
scanty and precarious. The original and fixed 
endowment of the Patriarchate has. fallen for the 
most part into the hands ci the Turks, either by^ 
confiscation or by debt ; for it has been a part pf 

R 
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the policy of the Porte to advance qccaaiopal kiaii^ 
to the churdi at high uitearest^ which it rigidly 
exacts — so as to appropriate a great proportion of 
the income, and to establish an increasing claim cm 
the principaly of the church property. I have been 
assured, that, during the few last years, this debt 
has rather increased than diminished'^. The Patri- 
arch succeeds to the property of archbishops and 
faidiops, and even c^ those priests who die childless, 
and this is said to be the most productive source of 
his revenue. Occasional contributions are levied 
on the £fdthful, whenever the election of a new 
Patriarch, or the necessities of the church, or the 
caprice of the Turk, fiunish a pretext or a rea- 
aim. A bishop derives his revenue partly from such 
ecclesiastical endowments a^ may still exist in his 
diocese^ and partly from ooUections in kind made 
under the name of free-offerings at his visitations, 
which usually take place twice a year. Several 
of the monasteries are taxed at the rate of a dollar 
annually for every caloyer, in additional aid of the 
episcopal state, which at last is very poorly sup* 
ported. Respecting the .maintenance of the lower 
orders of the clergy, enough has already been said 
to prove its insufficiency; and from this hasty 
glance on the resources of the different branches of 
the ecclesiastical establishment of Greece, it would 
appear that the revenues of the convents are those 

• Aooording to Ricant, (page 98,) in 1672, it aaoantad to 
360,000 doUan. 
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hesi stecured and least subject to caprice or a6ei«> 
dent ; and indeed, though very ftr removed frofft 
splendour or superfluity, they seem quite suffideitt 
for the decent support of the' order wUeh tngoyt 
them. And thus it happens that the least use&al 
members of the reUgious eommuiHty, those who 
least contribute to the instruction, or imfHf e v m ae m » 
or happiness of the people; those whose very esisl* 
eiice is the mere creation of supefstitioB, thd work 
of the fioiaticism of man, enjoy some tempoinl 
advantage over diose who labour not always inef* 
feetually, and who owe their institution to the 
wisdom and the benefio^ce of €rod. 

The government of a Christian church, c^ which 
the actual head is a Mahometan, would scarcely 
be a subject of serious itiquiry, were it not that 
die Porte has constancy main^ned die origiiial 
form of its constitotssn ; and tJbatt in the |»ospoGt 
of any sort of reformation in: ^y form of Chiis(i«* 
anify, the government gen^^ly presents the great-* 
est obstacles to alteration, as it is often the mosi 
fiuilty part of the system. But it will appear Aat 
such is by no means the case in the present instaaoe^ 
The Greek churdi is governed by four PaDiri** 
archsy those <d Constantinople, Jerusalem, Antiochi 
and Alexandria ; the three last iEM equal^and inde^ 
pendent; but they acknowledge the superior dignity 
of the other, and his authority in so far, that no- 
thing important can be undertaken in the reg^la^ 

H2 
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tion of spiritual affairs without his consent. The 
Patriarch of Constuitinople is elected, by plurality 
of votes, by. the metropolitan and ndghbouring 
bishops, and presented to the Sultan for institution; 
this favour is seldom refused if he bring .with him 
the usual presents, which have varied, according to 
the varieties of wealth or avarice, from 90,000 to 
80^000 dollars. But having conceded this tot^ 
mality in the election, the Sultan retains the unmi- 
tigated power of deposition, banishment, or execu* 
tion ; and it is needless to add that even the paltry 
exaction on institution is motive sufficient for the 
frequent exertion of that power ; and it has some- 
times happened that the Patriarch, on some tri6ing 
dispute, has been obliged to purchase his confirma* 
tion in office. This last possesses the privilege (in 
name perhaps rather than in reality) of nominating 
his brother Patriarchs; and, after their subsequent 
election by the bishops of their respective Patriarch-* 
ates, of confirming the election ; but the baritt * of 
the Sultan is still necessary to give authority both to 
themselves, and even to every bishop whom they 
may eventually appcnnt in the execution of their 
office. The election of the other Patriarchs, as 
they are further removed from the centre of opptes- 
sion, is less restrained, and their deposition less 

^ Some of the words of the finnan run thus : '' I command 
yoa to go and reside as bishop at the Isle of , according to 

the ancient custom and to the vain oereiQonies of the inhabitants, 
&c." 
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frequent* But this oomparative security is attended 
by little pow(^ or consequence; and two at least 
of the three are believed to number very few 
subjects who remain faithful to the orthodox 
church. 

Hie Patriarch of Antiodi has. two rivals who 
assume the same name and dignity^ the one as the 
head of the Monoj^ysites or Jacobites ; the other 
of the Maronites, who appear to acknowledge 
the supremacy rather than the doctrines of the 
Pope» and are said to receive from Home^ not only 
their .'spiritual instructor, but the temporal reward 
of their submissicki. The Maronite resides at Da- 
mascus ; but die most numerous sect is the Jaco- 
bite, and perhaps its zeal may have been further 
animated by the yidnity of some few churches^ 
which still respect the opinibns and the misfortunes 
of NesU»ius. 

The Copts, who form the great majority of 
Egyptian Christians, have also embraced the Mo-^ 
Qophysite heresy, and obey their own patriarch ; 
and we have strong assurances that the church of 
Abyssinia is of the same persuasbn *, JEmd acknow-' 

• 

*OikibB walls of the rained chnrches^which are found scattered 
along the hanks of the Nile, in the lower parts of Ethiopia, where 
iSkB Kortax at present entirely premls, I have often discerned 
painted figures of St. Oeoi^ the fayoorite saint of the Greek. 
church. But this does not prove the orthodoxy of those diurches ; 
for the saints and ceremonies, and even the spirit of the mother 
chiircb, were for the most part retained by faier sdusmatica. 
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Ifldg— Uie Mine jfaead. Tbe few who .are still 
iSikliful to the QreA pttrkrch of Alexoodria are 
cUefly fiMind in the Tillages or capitdi of Lower 

Tbe Patriarch of Jerusalem has suffered some* 
what kiB from hevesy and lapostacgr than either ci 
his two eonpeers. Zn UffJSt, at the council acitiBi 
Ued at Jeniaalem by Dontbeus against the doc- 
trines of Cyiil Lucar, the conlsssion of die Patriarch 
was signed by seventy ckrgy residing in bis own 
pntriarchale. The inAuence of these holy penws 
m$0f have been cosifined to narrow limits and few 
UOowtigBf «nd we cannot doubt their general 
poterty and ignorance ; but their mere existence 
piaves that the authority of the churdi found some 
lespect in tbe districts which Aey rq3resented. 

From dns brief skatch we may perceive, in the 
first place, that the hopes and principal enacgies of 
Ae Qteek church are confined to tbe patriarchate 
of Constantinople ; and next, (which is more to 
our present purpose,) that even within those limits 
the patriarch baa little means of exerting any 
vigorous or independent control. It is true, that 
in the distant provinces among the lowest classes, 
there may somedmes be found a veneration for the 
'm'm almost superstitioMS ; but in his capital, tbe 
intrigues of jealous and ambitious prelates, ttnd the 
watchful avarice of the sultan, prqvide him much 
more matter for terror than for fMe. In as for as 
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the gorernment sustains him, and the people ara 
ignorant taid servile, he is poverfal ; in as far as 
be is poor and resouroekss, and an occasional in- 
strument in the oppresraon of the people, he has 
little influence or authoritfr even orer the lowest. 
The same causes enfeeUe his eaiertions even la 
matters purely ecdesiasticah His loAopB, his 
priestbO(k], and his monasteries are not united to 
him by any uiliform system ot spiritual discipline; 
and if the mass be indeed aidniated by one heart 
and one spirit, it is not a sphrit either prooeeduig 
Afom the palace of the patriarch, or identifying the 
existence of the church with his perison or his dig^ 
nity. On the other hand, we should remark that 
thd same circumstances which hove rendered Inm 
weak and destitute of power to do mndi good, have 
also deprived him of the ettergy to do any eviL 

These remarks enable us first to observe, in ooft- 
tinuation of our comparison of the Greek and 
Latin churches, how complete is Uie contrast be* 
tween the actual condition of the patriarch and the 
pope. Divided by Ae narrow Adriatic, oa the one 
side we see wealth, arrogance, and the assmipticMi of 
temporal power; on the other, poverty, inseeurity, 
and helpless dependence. And we next perceive 
with respect to the system of govemnv^t in either 
case, that, as that of Rome is still distinguished by an 
active and patientdiseipMne which studies to attwh 
the ministers to each other and the people to the 
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mkiifttryy and vrhieh has been direeted zealouriy and 
Bednloualy thrdugh above twelve centuries to that 
great object, so the other would rather deserve the 
ocmtrary reproach of looseness, and incohermoe, 
and insubordination. It is easy, to observe, that 
such is the necessary consequence of its feebleness 
and subjection to foreign oppression, and that a 
body . which has been deprived of the power of 
independent action will lose its internal energies 
with its power. This is true ; but if we re£er to 
the earlier history of that diurch, and trace it from 
the days of Constantine to those of PabeokguSf we 
shall not find that it was at any period animated by 
that deUberate spirit of domination, which has 
nuurked the progress, and which marks the decay 
of. Borne. For, in the first phuse, the patriardi of 
the East haa at no time affected temporal sovereignty 
noc claimed any authority over {Hinces; and as he 
has net arrogated the lofty character of the Roman, 
he haa not been compelled to establish any system 
or comnnt any crimes to preserve it. Tfaorefore 
the |Mivilq;es of the clergy of Greece continue nearly 
in their original condition ; and the monastic order, 
the root of most of the enormities of the West, 
escaped the various corruptions which overspread 
it, as soon jis it became useful to the amUtion, and 
necessary to the despotism of the popes. Agun ; 
the entire subjection of the lower orders to spiritual 
authority has never become so absolute a church 
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iMxiJn in the Eftst as liiuier popish rtik ; oryii 
principle be common to both cbundies, ol least it 
bus not been carried into effect there with so much 
deliberate industry^ In ^ese nd.tn. other points 
their chacacter has been widely different from the 
tmm&^t that either can be said to have assumed a 
distinct dianicta^; and as 'that of Greece has gene- 
hdly been- tte^ fmn the restlessness which has 
babitually possessed and agitated the btber^ it is 
^empt ako from the systematic innovations which 
have thus been successively mtroduced, not into 
the doctrines only y but into the government and 
^lisdpline of the Latin church. 

We have observed that the government of the 
Greek church » even \n the days of its independence, 
did never conceive that the principle of its own 
existence was the subjugation of the human jinder-» 
standing, and that it never acted steadily and con- 
sistently upon that prindple ; and for this reason 
their clergy have at no period exercised that dan- 
gerous control over the people which they have 
occasionally possessed in all Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, and which they still possess in some. Yet 
having many means in their power to obtain that 
influence, of all others most flattering to the pride 
of man, assuredly they did not individually neglect 
the use of them. The authority of pious eloquence 
over a passionate and enthusiastic audience; the 
terror of excommunication on minds by nature prone 
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tmmtptnA^aiM {east; the daily infliedoii of auricular 
donfmnoii on the prostrate spirit of the penitentH-* 
these are engbes of despotism whidi oaimot ssfdy 
he entrusted to anything human, and which were 
abased through a succesrion of ages by thedevgy 
of Greece. But the influence thus usurped was hi 
feet usurped by the clergy (if I may use the db^ 
tinction) rather than by the church ; it was created 
by the indiridual exercise of spiritual power radier 
than by the system of government; it was exerted 
tat the gratification of individualy pertiaps profes* 
sional^ pride; but not for the support of a defibe^ 
rate scheme of ecclesiastical domination : anditwaa 
therefcre neither so ddbanng in its consequences^ 
nor in its nature so permanent 

Nevertbdessy we might reasonably haveexpected 
thai when by Turkidi conquest the Church lost ita 
independence, the clergy would have been deprived 
ef most of their authority* The contrary has 
piobably been die result, and the lower classes 
hove been as mudi devoted to the priesthood 
dming their iron age, as during any that pre- 
ceded it. This wiU not appear singular^ when we 
recollect that it has been the unvarying pdScy of 
the Turk to emjdoy the Christian dinrdi as the 
favourite means of oppressing his Christian subjects. 
From whatsoever motive this policy originaDy pio- 
oeeded— whether £rom a wanton wish to insult the 
religion by tfie some act by which he trampled on 
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thoie who pvofetsed it; or firom Ihe deoife to kkn« 
tify die church with die gorrernment in tynimy and 
in faafeved ; «r to make die hioRaichy in eomt mea- 
sure reipomble for the conduct ef the people, and 
bold diem as a kind of faoetage at his coui^t — the 
wsult has eertainl J been this, that, in as far as the 
prieftthoed has been upheld by the Porte> and kft 
in immediate ooutact with the people^ the people 
have eontinued to apptoach it widi defierenoe and 
aobmission* I repeat my opinion, that it was this 
iwry obcumstance whidi, under the guidance of 
Piofidenoe, has mainly preserved the nation firom 
total apoBtacy ; and the chain whidi waaintended 
to bind bodi church and people in one fold to the 
throne of the oppressor, has been converted into a 
bond of religious umon^ which the pressure of ex* 
temal calamity has rather contributed to tighten. 

And yet, though the influence of die priesthood 
in Greece may have beoi sufficient to preserve the 
peo{^ faithful to the religion of their ancestor^ I 
must stSl express my dissent fix>ra those who rq»^ 
sent it as vast and Ymlimited ; and in supp(»t of 
this, without appealing to the uncertain results of 
personal ohsarvation^ I shouldfirstrefi^ to the abject 
poverty of most of the secular deigy, which raises 
them litde above the level of the lowest peasants; 
and next to their ignorance, which leaves them 
nearly where their poverty has placed them. 
Such perscMis must possess very limited authority 
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bejrond^ the routine of their prafesskmal duties^ 
The monastic clergy are little more enlightened 
than the others, but they possess one advantilge in 
the circumstance^ that they are not depmdent oa 
the justice or charity of the people for the supply 
of their daily necessities, and they have jnoreoTer 
the means to acquire in their retirement a higher 
reputation for sanctity. . Theur influence is, there-* 
fiire, more considerable, and^ as far as eoocems 
ecclesiastical matters, as the attendance on confes* 
sion, the observance of fasts and feasts, and other 
afiairs of equal spiritual importance, it may be 
nearly absolute ; but I am much mistaken if. the 
power possessed by the Greek clergy, even over the 
most credulous of their subjects, be either so various 
in its objects, or so searching in its nature, or so 
extensive in its operation, as that most usually ex- 
ercised by the Roman Catholic priesthood in Spain, 
in Italy, or even in Ireland* 
. I account for this fact by considering that the 
religious body last mentioned is not only more g^-* 
tierally enlightened, and more carefully educated^ 
but also educated on a system, of which the most 
important object is the acquisition of popular in- 
fluence. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

On Toleration. 

M. DE StouBDZA has consecrated an entire chapter 
to the praises of Toleration , which he considers as 
one of the noblest characteristics of the Greek 
church. It is some merit even to have claimed 
this' virtue; and we become curious to learn how 
fkr its priticiples are intelligible to a Greek, and on 
what foundation he fixes them. In the pages which 
contain them we discover much sense and truth; 
perplexed by many mystical absurdities. After 
some abstract reasoning on the nature of toleration, 
the writer divides it into three kinds, ecclesiastical, 
political, and individual. Under the first of these 
heads we find the following sentiments : ** Far from 
perpetually soliciting the support of the secular 
power to . suppress the errors of opinion, the church 
ought rather to study to disarm that power, and not 
to allow its holy cause to be made a pretext for pro* 
jects of passion or Ambition. An ecclesiastical police 
is on]y useful and legitimate when it confines itself 
to the repression of actual abuses, scandals, and 
deviation from public morals. From the moment 
that it endeavours to inculcate abstract truths other- 
wise than hy. words, the church not only loses sight 
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of the object of its anxiety^ but also degrades the 
dignity of man, materializes intelligence^ and de- 
thrones the Divinity," &c. '^ The churdi should not 
be governed by the pasnons which control indi- 
viduals." 

Under the divinon of political toleration, the 
most important passage is the following : — *^ The 
forms of government admit endless variety — the 
object of government ia always one — the security, 
wdfim^ confidence^ and stability of the sodal edi* 
fioe. Now^ these results are all incompatible with 
intolerance. There is no security when the secrets (rf 
the consdence are exposed to the misinterpiietatioB 
of informers ; there is no wdfiure when the peaceable 
exercise ci worship, the bonds ot affinity amoi^ 
fiunilies, the intercourse of commerce, Uie ol^gectaof 
emulation are constrained, disorganized, shackkd^ 
and disputed by intolerance. There ia no confix 
dence when there is no indulgence and security, and 
when disfflmulation becomes a duty ; there is no 
stability when interests are divided, when a pert is 
^ placed on its guard against the whole, when hm 
and servile views are directed against the indepen- 
dence and good firith of the citizens." On 

the third subject, that of individual tolerance, afiev 
oUkntng ijne universal right of private apman^tiie 
writer proceeds to assert, that '^ persuasian is as 
rcpreheosabk as violence, except in the extraotdi^ 
nary ease of & lOsMe vocation fnm* heaven^ or of 
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a ministry authorised by the law***, The WDti- 
mentfl which I have quoted^ however fimdliar iiii»t 
of them may he to the heart of every Proteataat, 
were rather to have been desired than expected 
from the pen of a Gredc, and we receive them with 
joy and with hope, in full and perfect assurance 
that the church whidi is inspired by them must 
already be very far removed from utter degrada- 
tion, and that the wounds which disfigure its sur* 
face have not reached the sources of life, or ex- 
ceeded the means of remedy. The operation of 
one just and noble principle will not fail to create 
(NT awaken many olhers, and at least will prepare 
the way of return to the genuine spirit of primitive 
charity. This proud claim ct the oriental church 
is not unfounded in reality. Through the entirf 
extent of the Russian empire, fertile in sectaries and 
schismatics, no man is excluded by bis religious 
opinions from any public honour or o^ce; and in 
the republic of Greece, wh^Ei it recently started into 
existence, the first sound which interrupted the 
yells of massacre was the voice oi toleraticm ; the 
first article of the Constitution of Greece proclaims 
liberty of opinicm and worship to* all who five im- 
der it, and throws the road of national distinction 
equally open to every Christian. Gladly do we 
welcome this faithful omen of her regeneration, and 

* This very broad principle is probably adiranoed in JQStifir 
cation of the ezpnlsion of the Jeiaits from Russia, in 1719. 
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lire dare to bdieve that^ being thus engaged to imu 
tate the sumt wisdom and the highest virtues of 
the west, she will patiently pursue her noble object^ 
enriching with foreign institutions h^ domestic 
morality, and engrafting upon her ancient honour 
the more enduring plant of Christian exodlence. 

In pursuance of this subject, while comparing his 
own widi the Latin church, M. de Stourdza does 
not hesitate to adduce toleration as the test and 
touchstone of their truth, the visible sign of un* 
Gomxpted antiquity and divine protection. ^^ No 
other characteristic is so available or so admissible 
to impartial eyes ; for inasmuch as it is true thai; 
the union of all Christian communions around the 
sepulchre of Christ is a spectacle conducive to. the 
propagation <^ his worship, so is it absolutely car-- 
tain that the view of the flames of the Inquisition 
(Max make nothing but apostates and ipfidels." As 
impartial spectators of this controversy, we are, in* 
deed, ready to admit the force of tbat characteristic^ 
and to acknowledge the truth of the remarks which 
follow : for by whatever arguments the church of 
Rome may have defended her own opinions, she has 
certainly never affected any respect or indulgence 
fat the (q>inions of others. But we should hare 
deliberately remark, that it is not from her doctrines 
but from her government that all her worst prin* 
cipl^ have proceeded ; it is not because she believea 
in the mediation of the saints, or in the real pre* 
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senoe that she has been saaguinary and perseeuting, 
but because the despot who prendes orer her has 
claimed the spiritual dominion of the universe ; and 
those who have suffered from her bai^rity have 
not suffered through any inherent qualities or ne- 
cessary influence of the opinions which they have 
rejected, but because the rgection of those opinions 
iiieluded a denial of the pope^s supremacy, and 
contempt of his authcmty. 

This is a very common truth , yet it ^ may not 
be unprofitable to repeat it; because many Protes* 
tants are in the habit of transferring to the tenets 
of the Roman Catholics the dislike which they feel 
tar their Churchy and of attributing our mutual 
wtmt of confidence to doctrinal differences. And 
even the most pious persons sometimes forget that 
there is no peculiarity in the religious opinions of a 
Catholic which can reasonably subject him to our 
dislike or suspicion ; nothing which unfits him for 
the discharge of every moral duty and every Chris- 
tian virtue ; nothing whidi should prevent us from 
courting his friendship and confiding in his inte- 
grity. The causes which have divided us, and 
which may still, perhaps, suspend our perfect har« 
mony a little longer, have an origin purely human ; 
the seeds were sown in avarice and ambition, and 
llie harvest of oppression and intolerance has been 
gathered in ; and when the hatred which has been 
excited by the acts of the Roman hierarchy shall 
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have jpai^se<it away witTi its power and arrogance, it 
will be acknowledged that its mere doctrines contain 
no elements dangerous to society, or degrading to 
the moral characta: of those who profess them*. 

These considerations may tend to correct the 
feelings which some are still disposed to indul^ 
towards their Roman Catholic brethren ; and there 
is also one piece of instruction which we may all 
derive from them, — that, as any danger to be appre- 
hended from popery springs from its practical, not 
its speculative, errors, and as those are of human 
imposition and invention, and therefore liable to 
change and reformation from human accidents, we 
need not despair that^those earthly and perishable 
appendages will shortly fall away, and thus remove 
every motive of distrust even from the most timid 
and most abject mind. 

Among those countries which have set the example 
of enlightened toleration, M. de Stoiirdza has not 
omitted the mention of England ; and it is at this 
point indeed where the principles of the Church of 
Greece have the closest contact with our own ; and 
whatsoever claims to truth or ortluxfexy or divine 
protection she rests on this foundation, we are 
worthy to divide, as we are unwilling to dispute^ 
them with her : for it is hence that we derive our 
highest consciousness of excellence and our safest 

* See Note at the end of Vdrnne. 
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ing the existence of a dififerait form of worship, 
and which is common to us with a Chinese or a 
Turk, but from that bold and Christian spirit 
which bids us embrace our fellow Christians^ of 
whatsoever denomination, as our brethren* We 
believe that universal unanimity on religious points 
can never be attained by man, and what is unat- 
tainable we know to be unnecessary; but we do 
not rend the garment because its colours are 
various or its texture unequal. We look down 
upon the many forms of Christianity which sur- 
round us, and we see that the matters on whidi 
we differ are sometimes few in number, and not 
always essential in importance; while the path 
which we are endeavouring to trace with what- 
soever inequality of knowledge or diligence, the 
object to which our eyes and exertions are alike 
directed, is one and the same to each and to all of 
us. And in this consideration we forget, as God 
will certainly forgive^ the errors of those who seek 
him ignorantly, and we assist them in the common 
race of salvation, and guide them by the generous 
hand and light of friendship. 

From this extended view which we love to take 
of the objects and nature of Christianity, we have 
learned, I trust, one important duty, and we never 
deliberately depart from the practice of it. To 
withdraw our regards from the points on which we 
differ with our fellow Christians^ and to fix them 

* 12 
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on the vast field of our agreement to soften away 
the lines of separation^ not to exaggerate their 
magnitude ; to open our gates to those who have 
fallen into feebleness, not to shun their contagion ; 
to embrace even those who seem opposed to us, 
without any hesitation of fear or jealousy — ^these 
are the offices which form our pride and become 
our principles. Fear and jealousy are the attributes 
of error and weakness-— to encourage them is to 
oneate the dangers whose semblance they shrink 
from; they have no access to the eminence on 
which we stand, and which we shall continue to 
maintain as long as our councils are guided by the 
^rit of peace and conciliation ; dissuadive of those 
angry cavils and controversies which first convert 
dissent into enmity, and then inflame the rancour 
of our adversary, mthout diminishing his power. 

We are grown wiser by the fi^llies of our fore- 
fathers; we have learned that our interests are 
assodated with our duties ; and we know that that 
free and fearless generosity whidi we derive from 
our religion will ensure to us, in its unrestrained 
exercise, the respect and affection of all Christians ; 
and we avow that this is among the dearest and 
most substantial . of those merits to which, under 
the protection of Providence, we dare to look for 
our security. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



On the Hopes of a Reformation of the Church, 



le 

s Before we enter into any speculation Teepecting 

the future condition of the Oriental church, we 
c must direct our attention for a few moments to its 

1 origin. ' We have already mentioned that the claims 
I which it pretends to orthodoxy and Catholicism are 

principally supported by appeals to its great anti* 
quity, and to a foundation resting on apostolic 
ground ; and some might be led by thesepretensions 
to identify it with the primitive church, from whose 
simplicity it is in fact so far removed. But that 
boasted antiquity possesses^ in fact, no higher origin 
than the General Councils; and thus in strictness 
the perfect church of Greece must be contented to 
date its existence from the last of these, or ftom the 
concluding part of the eighth century ; since it had 
not attained that fulness of doctrine and discipline 
which forbade further innovation until that period. 
However, we have had occasion to observe, that an 
obstinate adherence to the body cif ^ orthodoxy,** 
then completed, and a blind veneration of its own 
spurious antiquity, have preserved it from most of 
the inventions and innovations of its rival^ and main- 
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tained it in a kind of intermediate position between 
the purity of the source, and the corruption of the 
swollen stream. The same principles stilHubsist, 
and are the last which will be shaken; and we have 
great reason to hope that, under happier circum- 
stances of knowledge and independence, they will 
lead to the exclusion of such tenets and practices as 
are not coeval with the basis and substance of the 
church. Assuredly, at the present moment, if it were 
advisable to press any argument on the Greeks^ 
touching the erroneousness of any of their tenets, 
the only argument which could be advanced with 
hope of advantage, and without danger of offence^ 
must be drawn in every case from the want of anti- 
quity, rather than of truth ; for it would avul little U> 
prove that scripture does not authorize any doctrine 
in dispute, unless it could be shewn also that the 
Councils do not inculcate it. 

In examining the hopes which we may reasonably 
entertain ot some sort of religious improvement ia 
Greece, and in tracing the probable nature and 
limits oi such improvement, we shall do weU first to 
review some of the tenets and practices already 
described, that we may learn what means of self- 
regeneration are contained in the internal eco- 
nomy and constitution of the church. And with this 
object, it will be useful to persevere in the compari- 
son (somewhat casually undertaken, and pursued I 
hope neither partially nor intemperately) wliich we 
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have already drawn between the rival churches, in 
some of their distinguishing features ; but I shall 
now oonfme myself to those points which bear most 
directly on the question of a practical reformation 
in either of them. 

And firsty.as to their professed doctrine, it appears 
that both parties alike invoke the Virgin and the 
Saints, and bow before their painted images, and 
that both publicly disclaim any worship of the 
image, or even supplication to the Being itself, other 
than to a mediator. Both churches admit the same 
number of sacraments, and celebrate most of them 
nearly in the same manner ; the badge of transub- 
stantiation is worn with equal parade (though with 
unequal affection) by both ; and they insist with the 
same earnestness on the principle and practice of 
auricular confession. But this seeming unanimity 
is disturbed by some differences of a nature truly 
important, and worthy of deep consideration, be- 
cause th^y are connected with the spiritual influence 
of the church, and the operation of its doctrines on 
the habits and conduct of the vulgar. 

In the first place, the Greeks entirely disavow the 
great practical corruption of Purgatory. In reject- ♦ 
ing this fable^ they place their chief boast in having 
escaped the dark and demoralizing abuses which 
have flowed, and which continue to flow from it. 
And next they appear to have been at every time 
exempt from the grossest corruptions of the sacra- 
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meni of Peoaace^^as the sale of indulgences, dis- 
pen$ations, aod die like — thus disdaining another 
powerful instrument to enslave and vkiate the nusd 
of the people* Supererogation has never been a 
tenet of their church, nor in any age has it ad- 
vanced any claims to infallibility. Again, the very 
doctrine of transubstantktion is a recent appendage* 
worn rather in attestation ot the triumph of Borne, 
than as the means ot sfnrituat authority, or the im- 
plemoit of ecclesiastical amUtion ; and ill indeed 
does it accord with the fading colours and antique 
habiliments of the church, with the folds and tex- 
ture which affect primitive simplicity. We may 
add, that the admission of this doctrine is the only 
important innovation which the church has ever 
made on its original belief, and that the mass of 
the people, and even a large part of the clergy, pro- 
fess not even now any strong or fixed opinion on a 
subject, on which, in fact, their curiosity has never 
been exercised, and which js neither endeared to 
them by long hereditary usage, nor by any cere- 
mony ot customary solemnity. 

It would be a painful and unprofitable task to 
compare the various absurdities in form and cere- 
mony whidi almost equally disfigure either church, 
and to fathom the depths of superstition into which 
they have respectively fallen. But it is necessary 
to observe, that in these reqiects very great diver- 
sity prevails in the different branches of the same 
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church ; that the grossest practices in either are 
rather local than universal; and that a Catholic 
or a Greek of Berlin or of Petersburg, might 
sincerely disclaim the impieties which are practised 
at Naples or Jerusalem. Indeed^ to make a com- 
parison entirely impartial, it would be necessary to 
search for our parallels to the abuses of the East, 
not in the civilized regions of European Catholi- 
cism, but rather in those provinces of South Ame- 
rica, where Christianity appears to have assumed as 
degrading a disguise as the malice of Satan could 
suggest to the folly and the wickedness of man. 

The next subject to which we shall turn is the 
form which monachism has taken in the two churches. 
In the one it has become inseparably connected with 
the interests, and almost necessary to the sup*emacy 
of the Pope. To that end it has been fortified and 
enriched, and ^versified : in the countries most 
purely popish it still continues to possess real weight 
and popular influence ; and, it is truly observed, 
that the diminution of the Pope'^s personal au- 
thority is very generally associated with the decline 
of the monastic order. I do not mean that the 
influence of the secular clergy is much afiected 
by either of these circumstances, for that depends 
on very different matters ; only that the strictest 
alliance between the Pope and his monasteries 
has been always held necessary for the interests 
of both ; and that this alliance forms one of the 
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fttrongert features of the pure system of Roman- 
ism, la the Eastern churcli the same necessity 
by no means subosts, because ambition has never 
gained such entire possesdon of the patriarchal 
throne as, by increasing its claims, to multiply the 
di£5culties of suppcHting it, and to make the aid of 
bigotry and fanaticism indispensable to its defence. 
From this very essential difference we may safely 
infer that the reformatioa^ or even the entire aboli- 
ticm, of the monastic order might be much more 
easily acxxmiplished in Greece than in any Boman 
catholic country, because the personal interests of 
the head ct the church would not be deeply affected 
by sudi a measure. This fadlity is greatly increased 
by the comparative poverty of the Greek monaste- 
ries, which lessens their direct power of renstance, 
as well as their influence over popular prejudice* 
And we may add, that the restless vivadty of the 
national character is so peculiarly unsuited to the 
genius of monachism, that its natural impulse will 
lead it to favour any measures hostile to that unso- 
cial institution. 

Another great object of the Boman catholic sys- 
tem has been, to divide the priesthood from the 
people by the broadest lines, both with a view to 
secure the internal union of that body, by giving 
them separate interests, and also to set them apart 
for veneration, as a privileged caste and superior 
<mier. Their celibacy, and the distinction in the 
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Eucharist, were instituted chiefly for that purpose. 
The Greek Church is free from both these innova- 
tions, as it was never strongly animated by the 
spirit which dictated them ; and thus its progress 
to reformation will be unrestrained by some of the 
greatest practical difficulties which obstruct that of 
its rival. 

Again^ the general looseness and incoherency of 
its government forms a strong contrast with the 
uniform conEostehcy of the Roman Catholic scheme, 
and presents much greater hppe of an entire reform.. 
Little oppoution could be eicpected from the Patri- 
arch, and it would be offered with little success.. 
The more popular maimer of his election, the faci- 
lity of his deposition^ his want of all temporal 
power, his long abandonment of any lofty spiritual 
claims^ his comparative disconnection with the mo- 
nastic system, his poverty, and the absolute feeble- 
ness proceeding from ail these causes, would render 
his resistance nearly ineffectual. And thus the very 
ground whence the greatest difficulties spring in 
the reformation of a Roman Catholic Church, — its- 
head and its government, — offers no serious obstacle 
to the regeneration of that of Greece. 

Without pursuing this comparison into greater 
detail, we are justified in coming at once to these 
conclusions : — 

That there is no reason, in the nature of the Greek 
Religion, why it should not speedily become as pure- 
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as any exiftiDg form of Rofnaniiin — ^tbat there 
are many reasonn why it should become moie so. 

And here let it be observed, that I am not blind 
to that evidence which proves to us that, however 
unchangeable may be the professed tenets of the 
Roman Church, the religion has assumed in dif- 
ferent countries great diversities of character ; and 
that, in some of these, as in parts of France, Swit- 
zerland, Germany, and the Netherlands, its prac- 
tical abuses have been so far softened down or 
abandoned, as to leave us much less to reprehend 
in its exercise, or to regret in the perseverance of its 
professors. This change is chiefly to be attributed 
to the contiguity and influence of Protestantism ; 
and thus it is that our form of Christianity is 
operating silently, and not unprofitably, even where 
its visible progress appears to be arrested for ever. 
And it seems to me that we should content our- 
selves with this padfic and noiseless triumph, of 
which the gradual procession is daily advancing 
and lengthening, undisturbed by the clamour of 
controversy, uninterrupted by the malice of rivalry. 
It is vain to imagine that Roman Catholics will 
ever rengn to us the name of their religion ; but in 
its practice, in its ceremonies^ in the interpretation 
of its doctrines, in the feelings and conduct resulting^ 
from all these, they will continue to approach as 
near to us as our own dispoations will allow them ; 
and our nominal difierences will be finally forgotten 
in the reality of our piety and our concord. 
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And 80, when I speak of the reformation of the 
Greek Church, I do not imagine the possibility of 
its conversion or union with the Church of England, 
or any other Reformed Church. I only suppose 
such an improveinent in its doctrine and practice, 
. and especially in its practice, as will remove its 
grossest scandals and most pernicious abuses^ and 
make it respectable, not only in the eyes of a Pro- 
testant, but also in the opinion of the most enlight- 
ened among its own members. 

The example of Russia is sufficient to prove that 
the corruptions of a church may be cast off without 
danger to its substance. The church of Russia 
was, perhaps, more degraded, and the Patriarch 
certainly much more powerful, when Peter ascended 
the throne, than is the case in Greece at this 
moment ; the clergy were more profligate, and the 
people equally superstitious. And yet a very few 
years were sufficient to alter the government of the 
church, to correct the morals of the priesthood, and 
even to root out many of the superstitions of the 
vulgar. The outlines and features of the faith 
remain the same as before ; only the trappings and 
appendages have been cast aside, and the religion of 
Russia is now practically better than that of any 
Roman Catholic country. Probably in the pro- 
gress of civilization, it will admit of some further 
reform, which will terminate, like the former, with- 
out any danger to its integrity. And if it shall 
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gradually approximate to ourselves in purity and 
excellence, we will not descend to dispute its Ulle, 
or quesdon its foolish claims to ^^ Catholicism/' 

lliese are the prindples of the reformation which 
I would willingly see introduced into the church of 
Greece, and on which it is not idle to speculate, 
because it is not unreasonable to expect it. 



CHAPTER X. 

On the Nature and Extent of the Reformation prac-^ 

ticable in the Church. 

Having shewn the possibility of very extensive 
improvement in the Greek church, I shall proceed 
to examine, rather more minutely, the particular 
point to which the exertions of its reformers ought 
to be confined, or at least principally directed. 
And let no one object to me that I measure the 
extent of such reformation by calm consideration of 
what existing circumstances will permit, rather than 
by the suggestions of a pious enthusiasm. For if 
there be any value or benefit in these inquiries, it 
will certainly be found in the reasonable examina- 
tion of probabilities, and not in the mere passionate 
expression of our wishes. 

And, therefore, I shall not hesitate to admit that 
it would not now be prudent tx> introduce any sud* 
den alteration into the doctrines, or into the sacra* 
ments of the church ; because both the people and 
the priesthood are at present too little enlightened 
either to understand the importance of such a 
change, or to foresee the great practical advantages 
which would finally result from it ; and because some 
improvement both in the tenets themselved, and in 
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the manner of giving them efficacy, will hereafter 
follow the progress of religious knowledge, and 
spread, without offence or danger, the more certainly 
as the less perceptibly. 

Any alteration in the doctrine of a church ought 
entirely to proceed from the voluntary deliberation 
of its ministers, and their sincere conviction of its 
necessity ; but imder no circumstances should it 
ever be imposed by the authority of the dvil go- 
vernment ; and least of all under those in which 
Greece is now placed. 

Indeed, respecting Transubstantiation in parti- 
cular, I must repeat an opinion already expressed, 
that it will fall into contempt as soon as any candid 
discussion shall have disproved its antiquity, and 
shewn it to be a sdon of Romish growth engrafted 
on the fair plant of oriental orthodoxy. I confess 
that the sacrament of Confession, with its visible 
train of evil consequences, is, in truth, the most 
pernicious corruption of either church.; and it is 
such, indeed, as almost to justify the direct inter- 
fermce of government, on account of the unneoea- 
sary influence which it ^ves to the priesthood over 
the conscience and conduct of the people : for that 
influence, if opposed, to the government, may be 
dangerous to the state ; and if subservient to the 
government, it. cannot fail to be injurious to the 
people. But means may probably be found indi- 
rectly to discourage the practice of confession, as 
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long as it shall be found impdssifale to enm tbe 
sacsrament from the books of the Church. But so 
strong is my general oonyicdon of the present im« 
prudence of interfering with any points of doctrine, 
that I shall forbear to dwdl longer on this subject, 
and shaU proceed to examine those departments of 
the church which appear to admit of immediate 
neformation. 

The mcmastic system is among the first of these; 
a&d it rests at this moment on such feeble founda- 
tions, that its entire subversiori would, in my 
opinion, be no difficult measure. The general 
principles of Christianity would, perhaps, lead us to 
wish for the absolute extirpation of one of its worst 
fdnises. ^ But when I reflect on the unsettled con« 
dition of the country, and the dangers connected 
with any violent change in its religious establish* 
menty I confess that a reorganization of the system 
in question seems to me far more derirable than its 
entire destruction. For, whether we consider the 
poverty of the government, or the ignorance and 
demoralization of many of the leading men, or the 
example of France, which the Greeks are on all 
occasions too ready to imitate, there is great reason 
to apprehend that the abdition of the monasteries 
would be attended by the confiscation of their re- 
venues. Now we need not dwell on the injus- 
tioe and illegality of this measure, for such con* 
might not deeply influence those to 

K 
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be entirely unnecessary, and, I think, highly im* 
prudent, entirely to disclaim his authority. For, 
in the first place, it may be of some importance to 
respect the ancient prejudices of the Greek people ; 
but, at least, we should not forget that those who 
deserve that name as citizens of the new common- 
wealth form no large proportion of the entire body 
of the Oriental church, and that their hopes of 
political aggrandizement are chiefly fixed in their 
future association with such of their communion as 
still remain under the Turkish yoke. So that, if it 
be a measure of some hazard to untie any of the 
ecclesiastical bonds which now hold so many tribes 
and nations united, it would certainly be most un- 
wise to cast ofi^ that authority, the name of which 
(be the reality what it may) is assuredly the most 
visible principle of their union. Again, when the 
patriarchate was abolished in Russia^ the power of 
the EmperKH* was such as to enable him to establish 
an effective l^slative synod in its place, and this, 
we must admit, was the most difficult exercise of his 
power. But in Greece, where the government, which 
must be partly popular, can scarcely hope for imme- 
diate stability and vigour, it would not seem posk- 
flible to erect any substitute for the patriarchal au- 
thority, even if it were desirable to dissolve it. 

For these reasons the Greeks should continue to 
acknowledge the Patriarch, at least as the nominal 
head of their church, while, at the same time, they 
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may appoint some resident Priniate from among 
their own bishops, by whom the details of their 
church affairs may be regulated, without the neces- 
sity of perpetual reference to Constantinople. 

Lastly, respecting the rites and outward practices 
of the church, it is of course impossible to lay down 
any particular rules for reformation. In Russia, 
the authority of Peter was sufficient at once to 
crush the grossest superstitions, and put a stop to 
the most mischievous delusions which were beiTore 
practised upon the lower orders. In Greece, a less 
despotic government will speedily produce the same 
effect, because it will act upon a more intelligent 
people* Greater simplicity may gradually be in- 
troduced into their ceremonies, the abundance of 
their festivals curtsdled, and the length and number 
of their fasts reduced, and their severity discou- 
raged. Rational and moral discourses may be sub- 
stituted for legendary declamations, and the atten- 
tion of the vulgar diverted from the stories of their 
saints to the history of the Bible. Nor is it absurd 
to suggest that, to the accomplishment of this most 
important object, pictural representation may be 
made to contribute perhaps as well as oral exhorta- 
tion. For we must never forget, in our speculations 
respecting either the progress or the improvement 
of Christianity in the East, the peculiar character of 
the people to be acted upon — ^a character averse 
from sober meditation, impatient of reason^ prone 
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On the Means of effecting the Reformation. 

Thb protocol of March 2Sd is an admirable com- 
mentary on the treaty of the 6th of July. It is 
dictated by a perfect knowledge of the real interests 
and character of the parties for whom it legislates ; 
and its certain effect will be to give reality to the 
independence of the <me with the least possible 
offence or injury to the power or dignity of the 
other. Among the many excellent articles of that 
arrangement, there is one to which it concerns our 
present purpose shortly to attend — ^the nature of 
the government proposed for the new state. A 
constitutional * monarchy b undoubtedly that 
which is best suited to the immediate necessities of 
Greece, as well as to the sober wishes of its most 
rational inhabitants ; and I do not hesitate to add, 
that, under the present circumstances of turbulence 
and licence^ arising from the character and misfor- 



* It is not withoat pride tbat I refer to some specnlstions 
respecting the final pacification of Greece, whidi I published aboire 
foor years ago, with the sincere conyiction that the scheme then 
propped by me, though it might not satisfy Philhellei:^ entha- 
siasm,' presented the only safe hope for her real independence. 
The result has proved the wisdom of that scheme, as it coincides^ 
to its very detailfl, with the plan which has since been adopted by 
the Allies.^ FMii io Greece, ch. 17 and 18. 
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tunes of the people, and aggravated by i^volutionary 
lawlessness, it is desirable that the greatest part of 
the real power should be vested in the monarch. 
A strong and united govanment is absolutely 
necessary for the existence of the nation ; and a 
popular government can never be such, where the 
people has no education and little virtue, and 
neither understands the limits, nor has experienced 
the habits, of independence. In the progress of 
civilization and morality, the lower orders will de- 
serve a greater share in the management of public 
affairs, than it would be prudent to accord to them 
now ; and we need not doubt that the native energy 
of their character will suggest to them hereafter the 
means to obtain it. 

My remarks on the prospects of a moral and 
religious reformation in Greece have proceeded, of 
course, oh the supposition of an effective civil 
government, without which I can see no hope of 
any permanent improvement ; the necessary changes 
in the ecclesiastical system must emanate from the 
same source. We have already observed, that the 
body of the Oriental Church is too weak and too 
widely distracted, and too humbly dependent to 
possess any means of self-reformation ; but, hi the 
newly-constituted state, a Synod of the most eminent 
prelates, convoked by the Chief of the government, 
would be the legal instrument of introducing sud> 
alterftticms as should seem desirable both to them- 
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sdlves and to him. And we should b^re T/omarky 
that the spiritual head of the Greek church ha9, in 
every country and at every period, acknowledged 
the pre-eminence <^ the temporal authority ; aqd 
thus the rule which prev/uled under th^ Cbristiao 
KM leea than iindeir the Turkish priQces of Con* 
stantinopi0, mid jundcsr the ajr^^ukes aiaf w^U aa 
under the emperors of Russia* will natui!a% -extend 
itsdif to the kingdom of Greece :---^the contstitutioli 
and history of the church equally prove, that the 
ri^ht to originate a refcnrm id it ler posae^sed by the 
dvil govemnient. 

The first attentioto of the reformers would, of 
course, be directed to the removal of the most 
glaring scandals and abuses ; — ^to the suppressioo 
of pretaaded miracles, the reoi^gani^aticm of the 
monastic system^ and other subjects already men- 
tioned; and sudi measuixs would be eminently 
nsdul as the commencement of a new era, and the 
foundation of a more perfect system* But their 
principal and more ddiberate object would be, tor 
give such form and stability to present improve- 
mcsits, «s to make them die means of drawing afMf 
them those other changes which it may not be poa^- 
aiUeat first toe&ct. Forwemvatnotfoiiget hoir 
seldom it bapp^^ that a great national reftnrm can 
be aoeovnplished by one nian or one raoe of men ; 
but that the highest hope w^hidi reason peifcnita to 
us, is to trace the outlines of Aafdendid pmpeet. 
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whi<A cannot be filled up in our time, butwhidi 
awaits the patient co-operation of distant years, in 
ordir thdt the fulness and richness of its excellence 
may contribute to the happiness of posterity. 

For the accomplishment of this final object in 
Greece, ope instrutbent only is necessary — the es^ 
tablishment of a judicioaB schetne of edlication; 
and, with that view — with a serious view to the 
moral regeneration of the c6untry, it is not difiicult 
to point out the patb which oUght to be followed. 
For it is not a greater mistake to imagine (as mtoy 
imagine) that aU the vices of Greeks are attri* 
butable to slavery, than it is blindness to believe 
that those vices will universally be remedied by the 
random introduction of knowledge ; or that the 
unrestrained exerdse of the faculties is a sufScient 
security either for wisdom or virtue. Indeed, if it 
be true that among people the most civilized, undar 
governments the most happily constituted, there 
is just ground to fear the general dissemination of 
profane learning unless it be accompanied by moral 
aild religious instruction, hav^ we ftot reason to ap-* 
prebedd the most pemiciou3 con^uences ftota tbe 
imperfect education of a nation etn^^ng, utider an 
unsettled government, from th^ lowest barbarism ^ 
Might it not lead them into general scepticiBmL or 
absolute infidelity ? Surely, then, it is with great 
caution that this- remedy should at present be Apr 
plied to the moral infirmity of Ghreeoe, though it be 
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that from which its ultimate restoration may be 
expected. 

It appears to me that such caution will be best 
observed, if the education of the lower classes be 
in the first instance confided to the clergy ; the 
education of the clergy should occupy the imme- 
diate and most diligent attention of the government. 
This latter duty cannot possibly be entered upon 
too early or too zealously ; both because the actual 
ignorance of the priesthood admits of no neglect ; 
and because the intellectual advancement of that 
body should precede any general attempt to en- 
lighten the mass of the people. For a reform in the 
religious system would necessarily attend such 
advancement ; and it is highly desirable that that 
reform should be commenced and conducted by the 
priesthood— lest the vulgar, whom very slight im- 
provement would enable to discover the grossest cor- 
ruptions of their religion, should lose their respect 
for the religion in which they were discovered. 
For these reasons I think that the first step towards 
the permanent happiness of Greece, towards the 
establishment of its prosperity on the only lasting 
foundation — the virtue and piety of the people — is 
to afford to the ministers of religion such occasions 
to instruct themselves and to purify their system, 
as may enaUe them to make that the instrument of 
regenerating the tiation which has certainly been 
the means of preserving it. 
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To regenerate the people through the clergy, and 
the clergy through the government, is the best 
wisdom of Greece. And there is the greater hope 
that it will be practised, because this scheme was 
actually recommended by the present President, in 
his '^ Observations sur le Sort des Grecs*," ad- 
dressed to his countrymen before the revolution. 
Some of the considerations contained in that admi-> 
rable document are, of course, inapplicable to the 
present condition of Greece ; but the principle on 
' which they rest is beyond the reach of time or circum-* 
stances ; and we may believe that the statesmah who 
has been so long impressed with its truth has not 
neglected any means to give it efficacy — " that 
literary should not be disconnected from moral 
education, and that both are necessary for the wel- 
fare of his people.^' To this end he has ftirther 
proposed, ^^ that public instruction should be idai- 
tified with that of the clergy, and held not only not 

in divergency, but inseparable from it^ 

Capodistrias knew better than any man the real 
necessities of his country, and he boldly proclaimed 
the only effectual method to relieve them. He was 
not so mad as to imagine that mere emancipation 
from political se^itude would create national virtue 
or insure national happiness. His eye was fixed on 
the moral wants of his country : because the eiid 

* Visit to Greece. Introduction. 
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of his anxiety was not her immediate brilliancy, 
but her perpetual and substantial prosperity ; and 
he saw that the cure for her moral disorders was no 
where to be fiound except in her religion. 

These ase prindples which the wisest statesmen 
have ever been the slowest to question, because 
they are taught by the universal history of na- 
tions ; and never did nation more urgently demand 
their diligent and judicious application than Greece 
demaqds it pow. She stands on the very shores of 
iflfideli^c the tumult of revcdution ; the influx oi 
licentious opinions, vaguely delivered and imper* 
fectly undeistood ; the growing oopnexion with the 
French ; the lively genius and restless impatience 
of the people ;. the low intellectual condition of the 
great proportion of die dergy*— form a combinaticm 
of dangerous circumstances^ which cannot otherwise 
be resisted than by the infusion of new energy 
into the system of the church — ^by the careful edu* 
cation of its ministers, &nd the removal of its most 
dtmous abuses. These cares demand the earliest 
attrition of the government. Hereafter, when these 
instant perils shall have passed away ; when a purer 
system of religion shall have established juster moral 
principles ; when a pious and enlightened priesthood 
shall have been raised up asabasrier against the evils 
which attend universal education^ (as some, evil will 
generally attend every important blessing,) I should 
no longer hesitate to throw open the gates of know- 
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ledge ; nor would I distribute her treasures with a 
sparing or a fearful hand. For the ways of know- 
ledge are not far removed from those of truth ; — 
and that state of society, wherein its progress is no- 
wise restrained, but where its occasional deviations 
from the path of the highest wisdom are coun- 
teracted by a body educated for that office, and 
vigilant and fearless in its execution, appears to me 
to enjoy the highest probability of moral prosperity 
that the infirmities of mati will permit — and such 
may be the destiny of Greece. 

Such are the speculations which have occurred to 
me, and which I deliver not inconsiderately, re- 
specting a country whose literature has led me to 
her acquaintance, and whose acquaintance has en- 
deared her to my memory — -in such manner, that she 
is become not only an object of pleasing recollection^ 
but also of deep solicitude and reasonable expecta- 
tion. And though the blessings which we anticipate 
can scarcely be brought to pass in our days, it is at 
least some satisfaction to have expressed our hopes 
and proffered our counsel, and even thus to dedicate 
to the loveliest Land on earth the labours which have 
been directed to her service. 
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THE HISTORY. 



The tranquil and unvarying condition of the Greek 
church from the date of the Seventh General Coun- 
cil, until the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
justifies the complaint of Mosheim, that its history 
furnishes few materials for philoscyphical investiga- 
tion : for it happens in ecclesiastical, as in other 
records, that the nost attractive, perhaps the most 
instructive periods, are those of violence and inno- 
vatic»L During an interval of above eight hundred 
years, the constitution of this church underwent b'ttle 
alteration^ dther in doctrine or discipline. Its wealth, 
indeed, and courtly influence, suffered successive 
diminutions from various political causes, until the 
final wound inflicted on both by the Turkish con- 
quest. But this violent revolution, while it little 
affected dtfaer the form or principles of the eeistem 
faiths c^taifily tended rather to kicrease than lessen 
tJiie authority of the priesthood over the lower 
orders. This result probably proceeded from three 
causes. First, it entered into the earliest policy 
of the conquerors to make use of the Greek I^e- 
rarchy as the instrtunent of enforcing the obedience 

L 2 
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of the people, and of riveting the chain less rudely 
and more fieeurelj ; and it was natural that the 
ministers of religion, being thus made the medium 
of temporal authority, would be invested by the 
partial vulgar with some portion of that power 
which it was their office only to transmit. In the 
next place, in the common degradation of both 
priests and people, the most pressing calamities 
were inflicted upon the latter, so that in the rdative 
situation of the two parties the alteration was in 
£avour of the clergy* And lastly^ dq>rived of a 
native and even a Christian king, bleeding under 
the tyranny of a stranger, and repelled and revolted 
by habitual insult and outrage, to whom could that 
afflicted people turn for aid or consolation on earth, 
except to those who held the keys and stood before 
the portals of heaven ? Thus, it is not surprising 
that they clung to their priesthood with the affection 
which bdongs to the desolate, and paid that reverence 
to them which the terrors of the temporal govern- 
ment forbade them to direct to itself. Hence spread 
the custom of submitting their private disputes to 
the arbitration of the ministers of their reiigion, in 
preference to the capricious partiality of Turkish 
justice ; an ancient custom which now became more 
general, and contributed more than any other cause 
both to augment their influence, and to contract the 
circle which separated the people from their con- 
querors, and draw them closer round their church. 
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In asserting that the church itself has suffered no 
iDfiterial alteration during this period of its afflic* 
tion, I would not be understood to deny that some 
corruptions have been introduced into the practice 
of religion ; for the glimmerings of knowledge which 
still continued to enlighten the priesthood even 
during the latest ages of the eastern empire, were 
extinguished by the conquest of the Turk. And 
where an increase of ignorance in the clergy is 
attended by an increase of their authority over the 
people, two consequences will commonly ensue; 
that the external form and name of religion will be 
maintained with extraordinary rigour and constancy; 
but that its heart and essence will melt away into 
vain and impious superstitions. The former of 
these circumstances is conspicuously exemplified in 
the enduring Christianity of Greece ; the latter may 
have existed also : but it would be very difficult to 
select from the mass of vain observances any which 
ought peculiarly to be ascribed to that period, and 
not very easy to shew that the Eastern Church is at 
this moment at all more deeply degraded in Greece 
than it appears to have fallen in Russia before its 
^reformation by Peter the Great. At any rate, 
whatsoever these corruptions may have been, they 
have proceeded from the ignorance and wretched- 
ness of the clergy, rather than from their vices or 
passions ; they have grown up carelessly and acci- 
dentally ; they have not been sown with deliberate 
malice*-they have crept into the system in a period 
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tf bHndness and heiplessneM ; tiiey have not been 
engrafted by the active ambition of a dearndghted 
hierarchy, seeking to establii^ universal empii^ 
tipon hconan credulity. For this reason we may 
^entertain rational hopes of their easy extirpation, 
when the revival of civilization and literature shall 
have dispersed the causes which nourished them. 

The external histoiy of the Greek church during 
the long interval above mentioned, is distinguished 
by its disputes widi that of Rome, and by the firm- 
ness or violence widi which it resisted every over- 
ture of tmion*— a term which, by the peculiffl* nature 
<if popery, is synonymous with submission. The 
want of moderation displayed in these disputes was 
•ODilimon to both parties ; the misfortunes and the 
reproach ari«ng from them afflicted the whole body 
cf Christianity ; but on calm retrospection we find 
it more easy to pardon the intemperance which 
rejected an unfounded claim, than the arrogance 
which urged it ; and in the final success and inde^ 
pendence of the church of Greece, we miay be per- 
mitted to express such joy as arises from the nearer 
hope that we see of its final reformatioD. 

To srttain its favourite object, the Ronum diureh 
has endeavoured from time to thneto profit by dhe 
political fear and weakness of the Greeks. In the 
beginning of the 'fifteenth century, when the eidst* 
ence ai the empire was immediately threatened by 
the Turkish arms, it was hoped that the rel%iou8 
scruples of the Orientals would lose their import*- 
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anee at the ap{irDach of gisat national odaoiity, and 
that they would be found willing Jbo sacrifice some 
parts of their faith, in the hope of preserving the 
.remainder. Accoidinglj, they were led to expect 
that submisaioii to the Papal See would be madis 
the means of interesdng the nations oi the West in 
their preservation, as the Pope would not fail to 
exert for them, when papists, that influence to which, 
as mere Christians, they had little claims on hiip. 
Under these circumstances^ and with these senti- 
meats, the deputies of the two churches assembled 
at the Council of Floa^oice in 1439 ; and after some 
days of disputation it was agreed that the most 
oontmdictory phrases had, in fact» the same mean- 
ing, and the most opposite doctrines admitted of 
easy reooDciliadon ; a seaming, harmony was thus 
introduced, and the Greeks returned to ccHnmunieate 
the success of their negociation to their countrymen. 
They were received with indignation as traitors to 
the orthodox faith, and they awaked with astonish- 
ment and shame from the faadnation whicfa had 
haen thrown over them. A few years afterwards 
Constantinople was taken by the Turks; and taken 
it would still have been if the church of Greece had 
icoafirmed every act of the Council of Florence ; 
and Greece possessed at least one consolation in her 
misery, that in the ruin of her political fortunes she 
had at least preserved the indbpendence of her faith. 
The Mahometan conquest presented no discou- 
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ragement to Papal ambition, but rather inspired it 
with new hopes, by opening a new channel for its 
circulation. We need not notice the celebrated letter 
of Pius II. to Mahomet II., that most memorable 
monument of arrogance and folly, except to prove 
how very steadily the attention of Rome was fixed 
upon the East, under any circumstance of change ; 
but of the continuance of her secret exertions at 
Constantinople, and even of their partial 6uccesi», 
we have evidence sufficient in the fact, that, between 
the years 1453 and 1599» no less than thirteen of 
the patriarchs who sat on that throne professed the 
Roman Catholic faith. It is possible that some of 
these patriarchs, in adopting the tenets, may also 
have individually acknowledged the authority of the 
church of Rome ; l:ut as their succession was inter* 
rupted by others'*^, equal at least both in number 
and sincerity, who continued faithful to the aodent 
doctrines, the Latins cannot boast of more than an 
occasional and a disputed supremacy ; and when wte 
reflect on the violent jealousies which were kept, by 
such disputes, in continual operation, and on the 
cruel animosities thus excited, which might other* 
wise not have been, we cannot congratulate them on 
having advanced either the happiness or the virtue 
of the Greeks by their interference. But we must 

* Aymon, nir la Religion des Grea t 4 la Haye, 1708* The 
suooession of the Patriarchs, at leant during this period, was as 
rapid as that of the Popes had ever been. 
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admit that tb«y ba^e extortsd mor? frojn tbeb^ip^ 
lessness of that people, and the. veaality.of their 
government, than could ever have been obtained 
from their reason or their pasaons ; and we cun 
also conceive it very probable, that the tenets ofioar 
sionaUy proceeding through so many years from 
the patriarchal throne, and leading to the posses* 
sion of it» may have obtained some prevalence 
among a thoughtless people and an ambitious poiest- 
hood. 

During the latter part of this period, the Before 
mation bad made great progress in the w^t<;.and 
in the natural hope of sympathy from the greal; 
-rival of Rome, its leaders made overtures of ooeiu 
tion to the church of Greece, Jeremiah '*', thtt 
Patriarch of Constantinople, listened to them with 
respect ; and, in pointing out the d^erenoes wfaioh 
prevented their union, he appears to have expressed 
himself with such temperance, that, while. the>Ra* 
mans extol his pious wthodoxy, the Frote^ants, 
also, have found matter in his answers to persuade 
them, that his opinions, in some important respects, 
coincided with their own f. And thus, though the 

* Some previous steps had been taken by M elancthon, who sent 
to Joseph, Patriarch of Constantinople, a GveelL copy of the Con- 
fession of Augsburg. This document was accompanied by a very 
temperate letter of explanation, to which, however, the Patriarch 
vouchsafed no answer. The divines of Tubingen renewed the 
overtures to his successor Jeremiah. — Moah, Cent. 16, eict, 3, 
part 1. 

f ^* Les traitez dogmatiqnes du Patriarche Jeremie ont ite 
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Attempt at cxudition was not saoce^fult yet there 
can be no ^obt, that the emancipation of so large a 
portion of Europe from Popiidi principles restrained 
their progress in the East ; and gave encouragement 
to those already opposed to them^ by sfaewiDg that 
tbey might be resisted and contemned with impii- 
fifty, and tiius breaking the charm of opmioa by 
which alone tliey had been upheld and consecrated. 
Such must have been the necessary effect of the 
Reformation on the Eastern Church, whatsoever had 
been the opinions of the reformers; but when it 
was moreover discovered, that those opinions fhad 
many points of coincidence with its own £edth ; that 
tliey proSessed no other foundation than the Scrips 
tures, and abhorred the recent innovations of the 
Vatican, the triumph obtained by them so very neao* 
the fountain of papacy, must have opposed great 
impediments to its course through more distant 
regions. 

But the zeal and activity of the Roman church 
seemed to increase with the difficulties which ob- 
atructed it. The spiritual possession of the East had 
long been a favourite object of her ambition, even 
in the days of her glory, and some advances towards 
it she had assuredly made since the Turkish coa>- 

imprim^s en Grec et en Latin h Wirtemberg, Fan 1584 ; cfest 
pourquoi le lecteur est pri^ de voir cet ouvrage, et il y trouvera 
justement le contraire de ce que les Docteurs de Sorbonne et de 
Port-Royal ont fait entendre aux Grecs.*' — Jymon^ p. 27^. 
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quest. Bat liie field was now no longer nndis- 
puted. The banners of the Belbrmation were 
unfolded on the banks of the Bosphorus, and the 
city of the infidel was gratified with the spectacle 
of Christian dissension ; horn the city it spread 
ov«r a large pifft of the empire, and disturbed the 
^eater portion of the seventeenth century. In 
this contest, we confess, with sorrow, that the arts, 
or the weapons, or the discipline of Rome, were, 
in some degree, triumphant ; for, though she su&- 
tained the final failure of her grand object, the 
subjugation of the Gveek church, she succeeded 
dn . obtaining from it some public cmifessions of 
faith, containing doctrines not widely differing from 
her own. And though we may doubt whether 
these confessions fairly r^resented the faidi of the 
majority, we must still admit their effect in disse- 
minating the opinions they^ contain : and thus has 
Rome, even injier retreat from this disputed coun- 
try, left behind her the deep traces of her invasion. 
Her gloomy warriors m'e indeed withdrawn; her 
Jesuits and her Sorbom£^s are no longer to be 
found wrangling with the priests or corrupting the 
^verninent; but some of their opinions still re- 
main engraved on the public tablets of the churchy 
and on the conscience of its members. 

Some of my readers may wish to be made briefly 
4icquainted with the details of this contest, which I 
cannot but think of great importance in ecclesiastical 
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history ; and as I know not to. what single author to 
refa: them, I may be penoitted to lay before them 
such a concise account as I have been able to ex- 
tricate from the confusion of controversy. 

In the long succession of patriarchs who have 
occupied, since the . schism with Rome, the 
throne of Constantinople, it would be difficult to 
find one who has merited any distinction, either 
for talents, or liberal acquirements and character, 
except Cyril Lucar (KupiXKos AwKapis). He was 
a native of Candia, born a Venetian subject, and 
received his education at Padua. But seemingly 
unsatisfied with the partial knowledge here opened 
to him, and animated, perhaps, by an early anti- 
pathy to the Roman church, he proceeded to make a 
personal inquiry into the learning and the heresies 
of. the West. He passed some time both in Ger- 
many and England, and returned to his native 
land the confirmed and enlighten^ adversary o( 
popery. His merits speedily recommended him to 
the attention of Meletius, Patriarch of Alexandria, 
who sent him, in the year 1600, on a special mes- 
sage to Sigisraond, King of Poland; in which 
country it was feared that the doctrines of Rome 
were gaining ground upon the '^ Cathdic Oriental 
orthodoxy." . A few years afterwards, on the death 
of Meletius, Cyril succeeded to the patriarchate, 
and held it for some time. During this period he 
corresponded with certain eminent Protestants, espe- 
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cially those of Holland. His long epistle, **T)e 
Statu Graecarum EQclesiarum,^' addressed to John 
Wytenbogaert, Minister of the Gospel at the 
Hague, contains a clear account of the condition of 
the Eastern Church, and a very temperate and 
rational exposition of its doctrines; a few complaints 
t^pecting the aggressions and intolerance of po- 
pery are expressed with great moderation ; and the 
sentiments of religious charity which we find, bear 
every evidence of sincerity. We must notice one 
other letter, addressed, in the year 1616, to George 
Abbat, Ai'chbishop of Canterbury. It appears 
that James the First had ofi*ered a theological 
education in England to any Greeks properly re- 
commended for that purpose, and Cyril now ac» 
cepted this (^r, in behalf of one Metrophanes, who 
afterwards became Patriarch of Alexandria. He 
begins his letter by lamenting the controversial 
advantages conferred by a scholastic education on 
the Latins and Latinized Greeks, and the diffi* 
culty of finding those among his illiterate church- 
men who could contend with their sophistry. Both 
these epistles are written in Latin, not without 
elegance. 

It was probably within two or three years from 
the date of this letter, that Cyril was advanced to 
the throne of Constantinople. He was not des- 
tined to enjoy this honour undisturbed, for being 
now placed in the very centre of Jesuitical intrigue, 
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he was also the hateful object of its activity. He 
was speedily deposed and banished to Rhodes, and 
as speedily restored to his dignity. The former 
object is said to have been accomplished by Romish 
influence; the latter by the interference of the 
English ambassador. So much, at least, is certain, 
that the Turkish government £uled not to turn 
these dissensicms to its own advantage, and dealt 
out its justice or its mercy in exact proportimi to 
the inducement immediately proposed for either. 

In the years 16S3 and 16524 fresh efforts were 
made by the adversaries of the Patriarch; and 
the court of Rome engaged in the dispute so 
far as to send an emissary to Constantinople to 
effect his ruin. This person was charged with 
political accusations against Cyril, in order to de- 
stroy his credit with the Porte : he was accused of 
an understanding with those enemies of the Turks 
who were of his own communion, and of fomenting 
the rebellion of the Cossacks. The failiure of this 
attempt was followed by another far m<»ie extrav»- 
gai^, and highly characteristic of the arrogance 
whence it proceeded. The Pope nominated a pa- 
triarch of his own, and sent him with a suite of 
bishops to the Greek metropolis. This insult, 
which was intended only for a Christian rival, was 
felt in the recesses of the Sera^o. Without loss of 
time or ceremony, the episcopal train was conducted 
to Turkish prisons, and the Roman patriarch 
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escaped the siEune or a worse fate» ooly by a precis 
pitate flight. But what revarses ever repressed the 
i^ustry of Rome ; — fertile in manifoid expedients^ 
aod ever present to avail herself of every fortuitous 
advantage ? Anxious to improve the education of 
his countrymen, Cyril had introduced into the 
eapilal a printing-press from Holland. The French 
monks, who had already established a school tbere 
lor their own purposes, to which they would will- 
ingly have Gonfin^ all: instruction, and who were 
not desirous that the Greeks should become more 
learned than they chose to make them % presented 
th^nselves at the Porte, and revealed the plot 
which was preparing alike against the Pope and 
the Prophet ; for they carried with them a book 
which, had been written by Cyril during his resi- 
dence in England, in which he proved the divinity 
of Christ i^ainst the Jews and the Mahometans ; 
and siiidi, they added, are the books which are 
intended to proceed from the press of Cyril — such 
his treadierous designs to corrupt the loyalty of 
the Greeks ! The Turks, without further inquiry, 
sent down one hundr^ and fifty Janissaries, who 
scattered the fragments of the press, and would 
have approached the Patriarch himself with no 
milder treatment, had he not foreseen and avoided 
the tempest. The triumph of the Latins was com*« 

* Ayttimi, Bin. Pr^lhn., p. !•« 
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plete — ^they bad crushed the first bud wMch had 
broken out from the seared trunk of learning — ^the 
earliest hope of the revival in Greece of knowledge, 
and reason, and virtue, they had blasted — ^th^r ex- 
ultation was unbounded and unalloyed. 

Cyril appears to have maintained his authority 
(for his second deposition is disputed) with little 
or no interruption until his death, in the year 16S8. 
Respecting the circumstances of his death there is 
also some tincertainty ; and all that we can ddiver 
with confidence is, that he was strangled in his 
palace by order of the government. Protestant 
polemics have asserted, that the Jesuits took ad- 
vantage of the absence of the Sultan and the Vizier 
on a military expedition, to prevail on an infaior 
ofiicer, the Bairam Pasha, to execute the common 
enemy of Turks and Latins. Of the truth of this 
charge, whether probable or not, I can find no 
su£Scient evidence ; and as similar accusations have 
been violently advanced and repelled on both sides, 
the clemency of history may acquit the combatants 
of the heavier crime, and convict them of malice 
rather than of murder. Bevdes which, under the 
government of the Sultan, there was crime suffi- 
cient in the piety and learning, and various excel- 
lence of this holy Greek, to raise our wonder that 
he.should have been aUowed to live so long. 

That act of Cyril, which has obtained for him 
more honour and more obloquy than any other, is 
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his celebrated ** Confession of Faith." This im* 
portant document is dated from Constantinople, 
January, 1621 ; it was first printed in Holland, in 
16^, nine years before the death of the Patriarch; 
and as we have no evidence that it was ever dis- 
claimed by him, we may discredit the assertions of 
those who hold it supposititious ; for they appear to 
rest on no good authority, and are contradicted by 
the very anathemas which were hurled against him 
as its author, by the Latinists themselves at the 
Council of Constantinople. Indeed, the genuine- 
ness of this production is beyond any reasonable 
suspicion ; but, in examining its nature, there arises 
some doubt whether we should rather consider it an 
exposition, or a reformation of the Greek faith ; 
whether it faithfully express the opinions of the body 
of thechurch as they then actually existed, or whether 
some of the tenets were not in fact peculiar to Cyril 
himself, which it was thus his object to render 
familiar and acceptable to his fellow-countrymen. 
The Roman Catholics maintain the latter opinion, 
and I feel strongly disposed to agree with them ; 
but we shall best arrive at truth by shortly investi- 
gating some of the disputed articles of the *^ Con- 
fession." 

It consists of eighteen chapters, or articles, and 
four answers (iwoxpiVeif). Of these chapters, the 
first and seventh deliver the Greek doctrines of 
the Trinity, the Procession of the Holy Ghost, 

M 
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and the Incaroaliop ; the fourth defivee all evil 
from the dflBnon, or from man ; and the sixtb rrfera 
original sin to the fidl of Adam ; the ninth and 
thiiteoith relate to Mving faith as including good 
worki ; the aixteentb enforoes the necessity of bap- 
tism for fialvatiw ; and the fourteenth treats oi the 
conqp^patioa of free-wUl with the Holy Spirit, by 
vhidi it is excited to action in the rc^^erate. In 
the above e^bt articles^ I can discover nothing 
inoon«stent with the professed opinions of th^ 
Greek cburdi* 

Of the remaining ten» there are two of a tendaicy 
decidedly Calvinistic ;*'*the third is one of them : — 
^^ We believe that the perfectly good God, before 
the foundation of the world, predestined to glory 
whom he had elected, in no respect regarding their 
works, nor having any cause impelling him to thi^ 
electicm, other than bis good will — divine mercy. 
In like manner, before time was, that he rejected 
whom he has rgected ; the cause of this rejection, 
if we look to the uncontrolled mastery and dorainioD 
of Godf we shall doubtless discover to be the 
Divine will ; if we turn to the laws and rules of 
order which Providence uses in the government of 
the world, we shall perceive it to be his justice; 
for Grod is merciful, and just also,'^ The eleventh 
article speaks also of those elected to eternal life. 
Now the charge most violently urged against Cyril 
was that of Calvinism, and every effort was nuule 
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by his enemies to render that term odious through- 
out the East. The article I hsfe quoted does, in- 
deed, partly justify this charge in the proper sense 
of the word ; but the Latinists of the East adopted 
it in a muoh broader aooeptation, to indude all the 
heresies of the Reformation. Thus in the acfei of 
Constantinc^Ie and Yassi, Fiiotestantsof all dpiniims 
are deognated by no other name than Calvinist ; 
and it was not until the year 167S that the Greeks 
appear to have noticed akiy distinction between the 
followers of Luther and Calvin; and they then 
described it as being perfectly unimportant *. We 
shall not be surprised at the prevalence Imd con* 
tinuance of this error, when we recollect that they 
derived most of their theological instruction from 
French emissaries. 

The eight remaining articles appear to be levelled 
more or less directly against the principles of the 
church of Rome. The second, tenths and twelfth, 
respectively assert, that the authority of Scripture is 
superior to that of the church ; — that Christ is the 
only *' head*' of the church, and that the chiefs of 
particular churches have no claim to that title ; and 
that the church is falUble, except in as far as it 
is under the guidance c£ the Holy Spirit. The 
fifth article most properly inculcates humility in all 
our super-^human ^peculations. The eighth is this— 

l««0vri. — Acts of Council of Jenualem, Aymon, p. 276. 

M2 
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^^ We believe that our Lord JesuB Christ, sittiDg on 
the right hand of the Father, is there our mediator, 
and intercedes for us, alone acting the part of a 
true and legitimate chief priest and mediator; 
wherefore alone he takes charge of those belonging 
to him, and presides over the church, which is en- 
riched by a variety of blesangs and ornaments.'* 
So daring an attack upon the office and authority 
of the saints, would scarcely be more popular with 
the Greek than with tbe Latin people, whether it 
accorded or not, with the genuine doctrine of the 
Church. 

The three other articles refer respectively to the 
number of the Sacraments, the nature of the Eu- 
charist, and the intermediate state of the dead. 
In distinctly limiting the holy mysteries to two-^ 
Baptism and the Eucharist (art. 15), we doubt 
not that Cyril deviated from the faith of his ances- 
tors, and meditated a reasonable innovation in the 
doctrine of his church, by removing one of its 
oldest corruptions. In the chapter (17) respecting 
the Eucharist, while he asserts the spiritual presence 
of Christ, he at once denies any miraculous trans- 
formation of the element, ^* such as Transubstan- 
tiation, idly invented, teacheth *." On this point, 
too, we cannot doubt that he would find many 
opponents in his own church ; for, though its most 
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Undent creeds enjoin nothing positive on this sub* 
jecty it had been so diligently inculcated by the 
Romish emissaries for nearly two hundred years, 
and proposed by them as so essential a part of the 
Romish system, that it had acquired some advo- 
cates among a credulous and an enslaved people ; 
and even among that vast m^ority which disclaimed 
the authority of the Pope and the other corruptions 
of his church. The last article places the departed 
in a condition of immediate happiness or con- 
demnation; according to their merits, and discredits 
the *• story of purgatory*" (tov vepl Kadaprmpiou 
fAv^ov) — ^a story which appears at no time to have 
obtained any honour in Greece, 

Of the four ** answers,^' three respect the reading 
and interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, and the 
fourth relates to the worship of images; the 
worship is forbidden, but the use permitted, yet 
obviously with sorrow and reluctance, and with a 
fuU consciousness of the evils thence proceeding, 
and of the inability of the church to arrest them*. 

By this brief examination, we perceive that the 
Confession of Cyril, among many doctrines univerr 
sally admitted by his church, promulgated others 
which either had not before been acknowledged, or 
were a subject of dispute and division, or . were 
actually in opposition to received opinions, — for 
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fuch £ mippoKi to hfive been the excluttoB of saiaU 
Mid maitjm from the mediatory oiBce^ and the 
ItmitatioQ of the number of the sacfamaats to twow 
In these respects^ then, we may coniider the Cob« 
teamaa not aa a meve expositioii of Dutb^ but in the 
broader view ci an attempt to reform the abuses oC 
difi Chm^ ; and thm, whik weadnurelheoDunige 
and wifdom of ka author^ we ihatl feel no surpiiae 
9t the opposition whieh he encoimlered while livkify 
or the virulence whidi haa poisoned hk memory. 
And may we not hope that^ howerar frultkss of 
immediate advantage^ tbia noUb eflfart will not be 
unheeded or unianewed, under brigbtev circum* 
stances, in a more enl^btened generation? It ia a 
great thing to have dealt the first bldw in the 
tedioua confliot with eorruptiouand prejudice ; and 
though it usually fall with littk effect, and not un- 
commonly prove fiital to the hand ^hich has dared 
to inflict it; yet the deed will ever find many adiai* 
re» among good and reaaonable meo^ and amesg 
many admirers some imitatora. For saen are by 
nature prone to imitate the gieat mid Various 
tUnga proposed to them» rathier Aan to s6dke out 
any new paths to glory ; and many w9i c^er be 
fbund to follow vdnthersoever one eomrnanding^ 
spirit will lead. Socb oonssdevatiens, I think, give 
n» reason to hope that the examplaof Cyril Lucar 
will not be lost to posterity, and that his ConfessioQ 
will some day be made the bam of a much purer 
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system i)t religian than the misfortunes of their 
aooesto^ have bequeathed to them* 

Cyril Lucitr was succeeded by his adversary, 
Cyril of Bercea, the violent partiKan of Popery, — 
a fact which lends some probability to the Pro- 
lestiint lux)oUnt 6f his deitth. And it is certain 
that his ashes were wdatody cold» when a Synod 
Was assembled in the Capital itself^ to anatbematiae 
his persoii and Ins ojf>inion8, aiid every man wh(y 
held them orthodox. 

The public Deckration {"t^s) of this Coundl, 
however^ confines itself td five, or six points of 
littack, and several even of these &pe founded on an 
mafair representation of the doctrines o£ the Confes- 
sion ) those) which ate ineiilcated in their place ar^ 
Strictly Botnish^ This edict Was mgned by about 
fifty ecclesiastics^ several of whom held offices m 
the Patriarchal Churdh at Constantindple. 

Cyril of Beroea did not long enjoy bis triumph ; 
he perished^ like his predecessor, by a violent 
death ; and, indeed, during this periocl of furious 
dissensioDi so rapid was the.sUCcession by dettth or 
deposition, that between 1600 and 1671 we find 
the patriarchal throne to have becfn vacKnt nineteen 
times. 

Very soon $&i&tw»d6f it wae^ fbund iieciessiuy id 
make » second asaaiilt em the *' he^r^sy*^ of Cyril, 
and in 4he year 164S a council was sumnHoned for 
that purpose at Yassi, iA Mdldavia, by^be Patri- 
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arch Partbenius. Its labours gi?e evidence- cxf 
more deliberate hostility. The articles of the Con» 
fession are separately examined, and every one of 
them (excepting the seventh only) is found to be 
tainted with ^^ the Calvinistic heresy." Doubtless, 
in the estimation of the Latinised Greeks, this akme 
would have been sufficient for their condemnatk»i^ 
even if they had no wise deviated from the faith of 
'^ the Apostolic Church ;" for they had heea in* 
spired by their papist instructors with such terror 
of the name of Calvin, that any creed might seem 
preferable to agre^oaent with him. But the rea- 
sonableness of Cyril's doctrine is disputed, as well 
as its orthodoxy ; and when we compare the obser^ 
vations on the Confession, with the articles to which 
they are respectively directed, we find than so full 
of the strangest misapprehensions, that we might be 
led to believe them levelled against some other 
creed, or some very different copy of the. same creed, 
unless we had learnt from centuries of lamentable 
experience, Ihat there is no gulf of intellectual 
darkness and perversity too deep for those whom 
religious dissension has blinded. 

But the Synod of Yassi could scarcely have 
claimed any place in history, had it not been dis* 
tinguished by the presence of some Russian prektes, 
who took an active part in its deliberations. The 
Russian church possessed as yet no public standard 
of orthodoxy ; and while it professed to follow in 
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doctrine the unsettled faith of Greece, it surpassed 
its feeble guide, both in the laxity of its disapUne, 
and in the ignorance of its ministers and its mem* 
bers. Peter Mogilas, ^'archbishop of Kioff and all 
Russia,^ willing^ if possible, to remove this reproach, 
as well as to extirpate some weeds of heresy which 
were beginning to sprout up in his neglected vine- 
yard, readily united in reprobation of Cyril's Cal- 
vinism ; and it seems probable that, on his return 
to Russia, he immediately published the '*Ex-» 
position of the Russian Doctrine and Faith* .'^ This 
Exposition, after undergoing some amendments and 
additions at the hands of the Patriarchs, swelled 
into the nObler title of ** Orthodox Confession of 
the Catholic and Apostolic Faith of the Eastern 
Church/' It is needless to remark, that the great 
majority of a semi-barbarous people is generaUy 
undisturbed by the establishment or fluctuation 
of obscure doctrines, or perhaps entirely ignorant 
of their existence, unless they are embodied and 
represented to them in some sacrament or ceremony ; 
but by the few who possessed any learning, and 
these were to be found only in the higher orders of 
the priesthood, the above Confession was/submis^ 
sively received ; and, we may add, that the doctrine 
of transubstantiation is most clearly inculcated by 

itf. 

* See Consett, on the Russian Church. — Pre/, 

t It is admitted in the Confession that the Elements, after the 
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In ibe itteaiitiiiie» the disputes betweta Claude 
and the Sorbdnists in France hitd disturbed the 
mooastic repose pf the East, and the eiuissaries ci 
both partitt seem to have penetrated the very 
reoesses pf Greece in puMtut of advocate, or at 
least <xf fligDOtores* Nether party had any reason 
toconiplain of coldness^ for doubtless nether Cdled 
to make use of that arganeoX which is most intel- 
ligible to the poor and the ignorant. ButthenuM^ 
disciplined experience and tactics of the Latins pre- 
yailed^ and when M« de Ncnntel^ the French am- 
bassador, condescended to engi^ in a perscmal ead- 
Tassy his efforts proved irtesistibk. Twenty ** Con* 
fessions de Foi des Grecs/' attested by«aboTe five 
hundred ecclesiastics^ enriched the archives of the 
Port Boyalists, and were published in their fSsmous 
work, ^ La Perp^uit^ de la Foi de TEglise Catho. 
lique touchant TEudiaristieJ^ Tins success afforded 
theffif perhaps^ a temporary triumfdi over adversa- 
ries whi> had not scorned to seek the same victory 
by the same means ; but the Ustmian derives from 
it little assuranee of the doctrines, but muth of the 
ijpionmcef indtflferencei or venality of the clergy of 



M. de Noinftel followed up his advantage with 

fabftance u changed, retain their Ibnner appearance ; a oonoea^ 
wm. to the seme of ti^^t which appears to have surprised Bl. 
Aymon into an opinion that it was a modification id the doc- 
trine. 
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QDweaned diligeme; and we csnnot doubt that it 
was bis influence whicb prevailed upon Dogitbeufl) 
palriarcfa of Jerusaloili to Bummoii a thnxl Byiiod» taf 
the purpose of finally extiBguiahing the opinions d 
Cyril. This synod assembled at Jerusalem in the 
year 167S ; and its prooeedings^ which are more 
voluminous than those of the two fitrmer eoundls^ 
may be divided into a general attack upon all Pn>^ 
testanU ; a particular reprobatkm of the ^^ Confes- 
tton^" with an idle attempt to shew that it was not 
the work of Cyril; and an exposition of the orthodox 
fjEUth^ composed by Dositheus. On the first ot these 
sulyects it is needless to make any oomm&it» and 
the second is chiefly curious, in as far as it proves 
the high respect which continued to prevail through- 
out the church for the name of Cyril. The as^ 
sembled prdates were desirous to deprive the Con- 
fessbn of the aothority which it possessed as his 
work; they were anxious to detach die opinions 
from the high chamcter of him who professed them ; 
the heresy they might despise or abhor, but they 
both feared and respected the heretic. And thus 
were tbey not ashamed to endeavour, on the slightest 
evidence^ to overthrow what (act and probability 
had alike contributed ta establish^ and what the 
pubMc dedarations of two synods had avowed with- 
ont reserve and without suspicion. 

After much reprobation of the Confession, and 
many -feolisb attempts to exculpate Cyril from the 
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crime of having composed it, we proceed with great 
curi6sity to the third point, that we may learn the 
doctrines really constituting that orthodoxy which 
had been so rudely violated. The Creed of Dod- 
theus is also divided into sixteen *^ Decrees/' follow- 
ing the order of the chapters of Cyril, and in many 
pUces even tracing the paragraphs, and adopting 
the very words of the latter, so that we cannot 
doubt that our copy of the Confession (published 
at the Hague) is the same with that which caused 
so much scandal to the Synod of Jerusalem. And 
now shall I hesitate to confess that, after an atten- 
tive comparison of the two creeds^ I am unable to 
discover more than three material points of differ- 
ence between them? others may lurk there which 
have escaped me, for my eye is slow to distinguish 
the evanescent shades, and to trace the minute lines 
of religious controversy ; but no difference more than 
verbal can I here discern, save as to the number of 
the sacraments, the real presence, and the state of 
the dead. The third article of Cyril has subjected 
him to the charge of Calvinism — ^let us see the third 
article of Dositheus : — " We believe that the per- 
fectly good God has from eternity predestined to 
glory those whom he hath elected, and delivered to 
punishment those whom he hath rgected, not, how- 
ever, that he hath thus willed, either to justify 
those, or to condemn these without a cause/' The 
cause of which Dositheus has been contented to 
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assert the existence^ Cyril has endeavoured to assign^ 
Itnd the praise of superior prudence is certainly due 
to the former ; but his words express no dissent from 
the cause assigned, nor would Cyril himself have 
hesitated for a moment to subscribe to them. The 
eighth article of Cyril seems to reject the mediation 
of the Saints. The. following are the words of Do- 
sitheus : — " We believe that our Lord Jesus Christ 
is the sole mediator, and that having given himself 
as a ransom for all, he made a reconciliation by his 
own blood between God and man, and that he is the 
watchful (careful) Comforter of those belonging to 
him, and a propitiation for our sins.*^ From this 
de€ree it is quite clear, that, whatever may be the opi-< 
nions or the practice of its individual members, the 
Greek church did not then acknowledge the media- 
tory power of the Saints, still less did it enjoin their 
worship. In the three articles (S, 10, and 12,) 
which regard the wisdom and authority of the 
church, the principles of the two opponents are the 
same ; their verbal difference only arises from the 
greater caution of Dositheus, who leaves to inference 
the consequence which Cyril boldly asserted*. 

But when he arrives at the three points of real 
difference, the Patriarch of Jerusalem expresses 

. * The distinction drawn by Cyril in hii tenth article, that the 
Ghritt of the church on earth should not be called its '* Head,** 
but its '^ leading member,** appears unworthy of him ; it may 
have been occasioned by some local circumstances, of which we 
know nothing. 
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binuelf with perfect preeuion ; and when he incul- 
cates the divine origin of the aeven mysterieSi the 
actual change of the elements in the Eucharist, and 
the final sentence of the dead at the day of judg- 
ment, we believe him to deliver the opinions of the 
greater part of his communion, as they were grow* 
ing into prevalence at that time, and as they are 
now estaUished*. 

We may consider the Synod of Jerusalem as 
having restored its ancient repose to the church of 
Greece--«t least* the struggles which had so long 
divided it were not openly renewed. But the ani* 
monties thus occasioned, were they so soon forgot- 
ten ? The passions agitated by religious contention, 
were they so eaiily composed and reconciled? Butit 
has ever been the fate and misery of Greece to throw 
open her consecrated vales and islands, as it were f<Hr 
a sanctuary and everlasting temple to discord. In 
her hours of glory, she was deeply stained with her 
own best and noblest blood ; in her days of philo- 
sophy, she was distracted by clamorous contro- 
versy ; in her years and centuries of slavery and 
helplessness, she has hem made a bleeding field at 
action for the crimes of powerful robbers, the object 
of their fierce ambition, the partner in their mi8for« 

* We fhoulcl rec»ilect, hotrerer, that the Conndl of Jerata- 
lem, ac well as thoie of Constantijiople and Yaasi, were, after aO, 
only local iynods, not general ooondli, and therefore that their 
decrees are not bfaiding on the ** Catholic" chnrch. 
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tunes and disgrace, the victifis of their t:ruelty and 
perfidy. Nor was it enough that the seeming 
death^p-bed of her political existence should be dis* 
turbed by unceasing agitation ; her religion escaped 
not from similar interference, and the purity of her 
faith was disputed at the very moment when she 
stood most in need of it. The cowled emissaries ^ 
Rome thronged round to behold her struggles ; they 
derided the accents of her prayers ; they darkened 
her prospect of salvation ; they insulted her feebler 
ness by demanding her spiritual allegiance to a 
foreign master ; and^ doubtless, they would have 
subjected her to inquisitorial Unrtures, if the go^ 
vemment, which had inflicted upon her every 
other evil, had not preserved her from that*. 
Presently, the Protestant arrived to rescue her from 
the shoals to which the other would have conducted 
her, and to guide her into the harbour of peace. 
The two adversaries contended, the one for her 
possession, the other for her friendship; and the 
clamours of the conflict appear to have awakened 
in her that sort of irritable animation^ which de- 
cided her to reject what seemed most pressing in 
the solicitations of both ; for while she disclaimed 
for ever the authority of the Pope, she repelled 
with Boom the doctrine of the heretic. The con- 
tending parties at length retired; and we must 

* The Jesuits are believed to have actually meditated and 
proposed the introduction of the Inquisition into Turkey.. 
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confess, tbat the impresdon produced by their 
interference^ and communicated to the feelings of 
the people, has been far from favourable to either. 

Such, in a few words, was the nature of the 
movements excited in the east by the Reformation. 
The church of Greece, though divided by many 
and angry differences from her rival of Rome, 
rested for the most part on the same foundations ; 
in veneration for antiquity and horror of innovation 
and heresy, she even exceeded and surpassed her; 
and, therefore, though she might rejoice in her 
humiliation, she eould have no sympadiy with 
those who had occasioned it. It is in religious as 
in political despotisms; the spirit of reason and 
independence is viewed with suspicion, even when 
it disturbs the bosom of a rival. The Eastern 
Church, sovereign unrestrained over the conscience 
of her own subjects, was interested to main- 
tain the legitimacy of the same description of 
sovereignty to Rome; and, therefore, she con- 
demned the revolt of the reformers on principles 
common to both churches, and will be slow to 
acknowledge their spiritual independence. 

f^or this general as well as many particular rea- 
sons, we need not be surprised that the opinions of 
the Protestants have made no progress in the East. 
And if we should wish to ascertain the precise 
limits of the success of Rome in the same field, 
where she was encamped for so many centuries, we 
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should fitkl that her exertions have been directed 
at various periods (sometimes even at the same 
period) to three objects : — 

1. To establish the supremacy of the Pope over 
the Patriarch) and secure his universal acknowledg- 
ment as head of the Greek church. 

2. To divide the members of the church, and 
bring over as many subjects as possible from the 
Patriarch to the Pope. 

3. To latinize the doctrines of the East. 

The first and principal object, as it involved the 
entire conquest of the church, could not other- 
wise have been permanently accomplished than by 
the siubmission of all the four Patriarchs, enforced 
by the public act of a general council ; and if this 
was difficult to effect under the feeble sway of the 
latest emperors, it became impossible under the 
jealous dominion of the Turk : for it would have 
been absurd to imagine that the Sultan would per- 
mit any stranger to regulate the religious duties of 
his own slaves in his own capital, ^t would appear 
then, that after the taking of Constantinople*, the 

* Leonardus Chiensis thus addressed the Pope on the severest 
evil whjcih Christianity ever sustained : ^' H«u quia spes in popnlo 
duro, qui tot annis sine vita spirituali abscissus a capite manebat ! 
Quomodo non desperati, quomodo non abjecti a Deo ! Qui ab 
ecclesia elongati Romana in cordis duritie permansenint ! &&** I 

N 
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a^iratioDs of Bmae were iMoiled to the seoond 
'.object, and here they were not eatirelj without 
success. I do not indeed. feel q4iite.assur^ tha^ 
the hitinized societies resident in Greece absolutely 
disclaimed their Patriarch and looked to Rome 
alone for guidance; nor do I believe that die 
latinized Patriarchs paid more than nominal homage 
to the Vatican. But it is quite certain that this 
last succeeded to a certain extent in introducing 
dissension among the Greeks, ^he third object 
(to corrupt the doctrines of Grreece) was of course 
pursued in common with the other two, with an 
ardour accommodated to circumstances, and which 
seemed to increase as the points which were thought 
most material became less attainable ; and we have 
already observed to what precise extent it was 
accomplished. And thus the permanent and visible 
results of this long and various contest may be 
reduced to these: the final independence of the 
Greek church ; the apostacy of a small proportion 
of its members to the communion of Rome ; the 
adoption of the doctrine of transubstantiation in 
the place of the loose and uncertain notions which 
had before prevailed^ on that subject*. 

« 

4|iiote this from a little book eontaining a great deal of truth, 
called ** The Ettabfiahment of the Tmks in Europe.*' 

• If it fhoold ie«m singular that the Pope sooeseded in etta- 
hUshing traBiobstantlation in the chnrch of Oseeee, wbUe hm 
entirely failed in introdueing the beli^ in pufBterf , perhape the 
fbllowtng reasons wiU aeoonnt for that hets-^h He set nmcti 
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nuve vilue im tli4 former point, anA prcMBd it ator* itnon^, as 
being the moet dittinguiahing badge of his own diUTch. 2. Some 
vague expressions in the ancient Greek fathers so aided the 
dehisioa as to make it appear rather like the exaggeration and 
extension of an old opinion than the imposition of a nev one. 
3. It was an opinion purely speculative, nothing affecting men's 
happiness or misery in any state of existence, their hopes or their 
oonduct. While the story of puigatory is so much more practical 
as to create greater hesitation in assent, and thus to require 
stronger evidence of its credibility. 



END OF PART 11. 
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PART III. 



THE STROPHADES. 



I publish these Letters at the importunity of the very 
learned friend to whom they are most unworthily ad* 
dressed, and have, therefore, only to pray (in the true 
spirit of friendship !) that the censure due to their levity 
may be directed to his partiality. They have no claim 
whatsoever on general attention, eicept that they were 
written on 4m isboA of our very dd acquai&taoees the 
Harpies, by the only traveller who had then, or, as fiur 
as I know, has ever, indulged the boyish curiosity to 
visit them. 



" Convent of the Strophades, • 
May, 1820. 

" "My dear T. 

** If there be hatf so much pleasure in re- 
ceiving letters as there is vanity in dating them 
from places which none ever saw, and few ever 
heard of, you will thank me for addressing you 
from the unexplored Strophades ; and, indeed, is it 
not a just and natural pride which I feel in treading 
these islands, of which no one knows any thing more 
than that they are * Insulse lonio in magno,^ though 
(Bvery one is familiar with the story which giv6s 
them celebrity ? Such at least was the extent of my 
own knowledge until the other day, when, acddent- 
ally turning over a Meletius at Corfu, I found that 
they were situated only thirty-five miles south of 
Zante ; and that, even ad lately as the days of that 
geographer, they were still suspected of harbouring 
a race of monstrous birds, not, indeed, precisely 
answering the description of Virgil, but such as 
might be believed the degenerate descendants of 
Celseno, and as like the Harpies of ancient days as 
a Greek of Mistra is like a Greek of Sparta *. My 
curiosity thus received an additional impulse, and 

* lliese letters were written while 1 Was on my way to the 
£«st, ieffitn the Rerdutian. 
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BB tAl travdlen are ititereMed Id maintaining each 
other's credit, I was willing to encounter gome rkk 
even in support of the veracity of iBneas. For 
this, you knoWy is the land of credulity as well as 
imagination ; and the tales which you in England 
call fdblesy are with us^ under this soft blue heaven, 
matters of fervid and blissful cotainty. 

^^ Well ; from Corfu I sailed to Zante^ and at 
Zante I embarked with my servant in an open boat at 
about ten last night. At day break we had passed 
the southern extremity of that island, but the son, 
which, as it rose from behind the Morea, defined 
the majestic outlines of Olenus and Erymanth, did 
not yet disclose to us the object of our seardi. 
Four other hours of tedious progress and expecta- 
tion were required before we descried the humble 
Strophades emerging from the sea mist. The 
Maestrale carried us nearly to the entrance of the 
little port — * vela cadunt, remis insurgimus^ — and 
at midday our anchor was cast under the shelter of 
a rock crowned with an old'and extensive building. 
The Greek flag had been hoisted on the first i^ 
pearance of the bark, and on our arrival some monks 
presented diemselves on the beach. After a short 
explanation, occasioned by the. novelty of such a 
visit, I was permitted to land, and conducted with 
great civility to the convent. 

. ** The convent is situated on the north side of the 
larger island, and I think on the highest ^pot in it ; 
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my eell is extremely neat and deany and, for a mo- 
nastery, spacioua ; the wiiriow looks to the north- 
west, the dhreetion in whidi I always lods: with most 
pleasure ; thus, too, it admits the cool Maestrale, 
whidi, at this seasoiit usually rises at about eleven 
every morning, and continues to refresh the East 
until evening. Zante imd the north-west coast of 
the MaresL are before my eyes, and I do begin at 
last to ieel myself in Greece. At Corcyra, Leu- 
cadia, Ithaca, Zacynthos^ the beating of drums and 
the flashing of bayonets, under a doudless sky, and 
aifioiig Oriental seenery and costumes, confuses out 
associations and fedings ; and in the doubt whether 
most to love what Greece was or what England is, 
patriotism will sometimes triumph oyer memory 
and imagination ; but here have I full liberty to 
s^h over the languid features of mortaKty, un<fe- 
turbed by any living spectacle of wealth and powe^. 
The Strophades are, indeed, also under English 
protection; but there is no garrison here^ mid^ 
what is more singular, no Englishman has hitherto 
ever set foot on the islands. Most of the land be- 
longs to a nobleman of Zante, by whom it is let to 
the monks, who are forty in number, and the only 
inhabitants. 

*^ Of these two islands, the smaller is a mere rock^ 
remarkable only for the vast masses of stone which 
the storms have rolled upon it, and the quantity of 
very white salt, filling the basons or chasms thus 



/ 
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ieaoMd. It-lies 4o tbe nofitbiraBd, «ml by tbu^ 
pmwrimg it« lUMtty ^GNiiit-4o4b9 teropoto, it«i^iBp 
to«ac8iii« tbeipwwe and fertitity <»f'ite JMypier ntigh^ 
iKMir. This last h -aboot six 4mIeftiQ iaimiDftr^- 
Mioei €e¥«0ed»m almost «i?«ry fsrt wid} liaxiuiaiit 
vacduse^ A 'Ceitaaa qpaoe*ia 4^ centre js cu^tiratfd 

^th oorfl^ and iprodAoes auffiaieot to satisfy 1^ 

• 

wants ^ its cttltivatprs. I observe sooie soutt 
saaenfaids-; sbe^ and .goals are in^ibundaiioe^ aad 
IIm ^ krtft bourn passim canopis araaenta^ sdll eooir 
tittue to taUpt Ibe v^Kaidty ei stnoiger^ add tp 
)usdfy'die desoription of JSoeas* But oae post 
tb^ve^iSy affactiQg'the topogn^hicdl fidelitgr either cf 
the soil of Anehisee, or of bis aocompiidied poel« 
^bieh I maf not pasft ov«r umioticed* His destsrip^- 
lion leads us to'expeet high and moimtainous hmd^ 
* gfetm pi»eiii fifonles— -de mondbus adsunt Har<- 
pyifl^' Alas ! the low rock on which the consent 
mmdf^ aad which, at ten or twelve Aiiles distance, 
is scarcely visible at sea^ ill deserves the ^ttgaiRmd 
app^lation; «nd the idand descends from the north 
almost •to theievel of the sea on the south, so -mu<di 
ao, that to ahips approaching at night, or in mist, 
ffom that quarter, there is no small danger of bei^g 
stranded. I believe, indeed, that the Strophades 
are the lowest islands of Greece, whether in the 
Ionian or the jS!gean Sea. 

And certainly we sail more safdty, as wdl asmore 
agreeably, over these enchanted waters, whes we ii^ 



^piltl<¥M Hr^: WltfOpl^ fidthfiilly.lrue, .but^pequtiacljr 

(iv^^ Yiii^ 'bi|a tiad tIie>gqod f<yrtvu¥ tp txanfllata) 

i^ni^te frpm its QeigbbQur C^nloiiia. Agiu% m 

^K^^'tqppiii^mte J)C|a^ty tbap Yjucgil's Neritos arduii 
Sa^ ; bsci^sfe^ .^v€n tp |Jbi9.inomeat, the mouoUiiii 
iffi^h w^bf^ve.tbfi be&t i^woii. to believe Nentof, 
tb(nigh .c^ilfiaLy ikr fipnii luxurianV^ still morkied 
by mucb aiore .pretejosion to yerdure^ than any of 
ti^me. about it. j^odeed^ thejusseot njppearaiioe.of 
the Idaoda of Greepeis probably motyery riiferanli 
even in 'suoh j^q3iectS| &01B that which was -pro? 
9eii^ted to the eye of Homer ; they ar^ in gener^ 
well i]:4^dbdted, and tber^lbre well cultiKat^; Aod 
a3UiJK008t.Qf tbenmaUire^.bytbe uitenoixture of, 
ifnpaptkable rock, baa. imperiously decided the 
bqrits Qjf hufnao labour^' it is not possible that the 
ipterrupted indo^try .^yen ,oC mapy centuries ^houU^ 
ha?e wrought in ihei^^ fmy watmal change* And 
this IB one great (B^u^» pf the higher curiosity and 
]^l^llSM,r^ ^thwl^phwe cE^aiBine and aHitemplate 
tjie iiisuji^ ?PWery pf tb^ JBast. 

^* A9 aften^oqn of* aoiifeude was ddightfully spent 
in ej^ploring the tsecrats' of the island ; for it is a 
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feeKng of fare mA exqdilBite - m t m b eM on whh whkb 
Ae tFainriler approaches iHiine conseenited sipot — ^ 
die object of his boyish dreams, or of the more 
serious triffings of his inaturitj", whkh has hitherter 
lain hid from modem observation, and presents 
itself, as ^ntiqtdty has left it, tmexjdo^ by our 
imdmsiasra, and uncelebrated by our vanity. It 
tfiay be avery trifling object that he is in search of, 
and a Very useless discovery that bounds Ms ex-* 
pectations; yet the hand wMch raises the tc9 
cannot fail to tremUe with something of that gene-' 
rous hope which admits not of disappointment. 
Some fragments of ancient days may be concealed 
in the shades which lie before him ; some brdcen 
statue, or sculptured column, representing the fea- 
tiitei^'itnd t'hegenikis' of the men of other times — ^a 
sej^Ic^Tfe or an urn, the record of then* piety. 
Alas, by no record of piety or of genius, by no 
fragment of art, however rude or cfisfigured, was my 
curious toil rewarded ; nbr any vestige of antiquity 
did I discover, nor any' oflier recompense cRd I 
meet with, except the sight of those imperishable 
charms which' nature is generafly ready to dis|)lay 
to those who love them, and which on this spot she 
may hitherto have lavished in vsin. 

** The cdm-'fields in the centre ar6 surrounded 
by deep and fragrant groves and shrubberies of 
mastic lind mjrrtle, extending in most parts quite 
down to the sea-shore, and forming a green girdle 
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whlcb almosl; eiMnipMB«rdienlited ; 'Bsinte' undis^ 
lati^M in the graaiid add ioi besuty, YkxkHij^ miA 
appearance of; extent ; and cma of the vaUejni thus 
formed i»^adanoted by a tfaiok and ^E|ensiye gcova 
of lam^L Theae ro&isme& are not untis^ed by* 
song, and at thb aeaaon toe dhiefly ammaled by tba 
vaice of the dove) nov on beat pitiasage to the tioitbt 
^mrd. Otber interruption: there is none*, sate thia 
and the disteoi dMbi^ of the sea^waves* tO' tb^ 
fiilence evory where prevaUiog, and inducing senpm^ 
feeljngs and leeoUaetionii of otW ages. 






<* The convent is weli. bujjt and in 
good repair, and the interior is reooarlj^bly , cleans 
so as to be free from the yariou^ ^annoyapc^ usufijl 
in oriental habitations; and the monka prfi$ent, 
both in appearance and manner, a singular contrast 
to the inmates of the wealthier monasterieei of the 
south of Italy and Sicily* I am inclined to think that; 
the difference is not merely external ; and with little 
general faith in monastic excellence, I feel strongly 
persuaded that the holy pemons ber^ surrounding 
me are not only free from the ordinary vices of 
humanity,, but also that they live in the, posjeession. 
of many good principles^ and in the exercise of 
many feelings not common to the mass of their, 



uiwrti j iM Mi^ ^ AM diiriir the^tesT €fbtt tlmt 
en pMfllUy rflMtetfram siduMar ftoo« tbt nwIA t 
ndif it iMwome k8»niifitiihAbfote>tk BedndMiris 
inor^ p^rfcet^th^^ cim be no pbH^wb^Kr wenmy 
Io6k' fbr ir ^tfa gfettUn* enrtaniity dMD in this. Fop 
oi>'huixiafi b»i% inhabitffy ottil irwjr fe^ apprdM^; 
thid iiAMd Mc^ittf ftBi^i!M» Mcvqptfks» wWA^ 
blivelitfle otter fCMfiAili^tim ^h^)tlM3fa* f)ifl9# 
dre&tiH^ thfltrby an oocftuAMial^vigk f^anti'dt turd 
of Ibe metubers id Zmte. Tb6«^1^'aitftyl9ifer jM^ 
of nionasdc'(liferipliiie'wkk^'rtil9y obis^ 
as the brotherhood of Mount Athos are said to do, 
and much more bo than is usual in smaller establidi- 
ments ; for in most other convents, however deso- 
late and apart from human conversation, on moun* 
tsin tops, or among savage forests, one or more of 
the finale wx are genenilj to be fbutid engaged 
in^meniai ofltces, or assodated in' religious duties ; 
but on this island there iA no record that die foot of 
woman iiath ever be^n pladed. Again, as there is 
here no poUce or health ei^bltshment, there can be 
no dhiect intercourse with tiie continent of Greece ; 
and passing vessds are much mbre lUixioas to' avmd 

Gceeoe the least corrupted pact of the populadon may be the 
monks, and that the virtue which oppression has contributed to 
^cpetfrom the'htghtorclaMes tnay haffB fomMl'sealM lori ^ivMji^ 
mnoDg tham 4 for the policy of the Turks has always pvotectied 
them more, or rather persecuted theih less, than the other orders 
%Be ooBipmiiny* 
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the dmgBt.ai the i low. oimlr tbhn to seek nhskte tia 
thedBsecure hmbam of' Aie StrophadM* Thus, k 
would be. difficult. toi imagipe a'Comnniiiity moie 
nearly, seveotd frott the world than thi»; fkej 
posaes^ all thdir resomves wtthift themeel ves ; their 
own lehuMl supplies theaa with eont^* vc^tebleSf and 
esmUeHt w«ier>; whet ^little of wmeordll thejp mHj 
require isjobtained f rom 2Sante, whkbep>thdr cattle 
iacanied toi pay theiP rent (for> on nO' occasieiis 
aatheyaaeaqpeine, dOftfaey evev touehmeei) ; . and a 
dight addition to> thehr>reTeDue is fisade^by the sale 
of iturde^^Tes, whiek resort bitber in ^ast numbers 
duidng ^tbe 'two seasons, of theiff passage^and are 
shot or taken by the monks ; these also they sendv 
in nniegar, to Zaate ; and ' this: is-tbe ^exOcot oi ttmr 
inteveouree wiA man. 

'^Sodfcumstancedy I am not siirpmed to>fifid 
themt ig^oriipt. and creduioue^ and tbat thby are 
not still moresoy is owing to that keen native . emi* 
osity and. shrewdness wkieh.bcloags to^ them as 
Gdr^ks. Just now* I shewed > them a^ map, tbe^^filM 
thalith^ had<ever behdd, Jind pointed<ont'totbM»'9 
aaxhey enawdedi about me, Ae littfeiqwt where we 
were ooayersiog— oflbvis: o . rojr»A*«..au'^f o tm^os-, 
was pronounoed with : ^n • unitsersalr eagerness and 
enthusiasm, indicating more patriotism than I could 
haFe boHcved them* topoesess.^ but tM^ agaii») 
wasi Grecian: for there is scarcely a- rock, rnoun^ 
tain>. Of iskt, in this- singular^ cottntry,^ howerer 
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wild or unattractivey in which its inhabitant does 
not find some peculiar chann, the cause of a vague 
partiality so exclusive, so limited, so merely local, 
that he will often indulge it to the contempt 
or hatred of those who dwell on the adjoining 
rook. Andy besides, there is no just reason for 
surprise that some sort of attacbmoit to their 
residence should be found to exist even in mo- 
nastic bosoms ; for this is the home to which 
their passions, and all their earthly hopes, are con^ 
fined ; where their virtues can alone be exercised, 
and where the prayers, which are continually offered, 
myst sometimes be offered with earnestness and 
.devotion. 

** The office id Papa, or Hegoumenos, which lasts 
two years, is now held by a most venerable old 
monk, whose long white beard flows amply over 
his purple viest. Even a more striking object, both 
in figure and character, is a Father more than 
ninety years of age, who retains all the fire and 
curiosity of youth, and displays it in the most par* 
ticular inquiries respecting my traviels, my pur- 
suits, my studies, my habits, and those of my 
country. The most enlightened among my vene- 
rable friends is a native of the Morea, who several 
years ago presented his fortune (about two thou* 
sand dollars) to the convent, and came to spend the 
rest of his life within its walls. These men are 
Greeks and monks; but, if there be any faith in 
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the expression of voke or oountenanee — ^if ampli* 
city of m^iiiier be any promise of purity of mind 
— if ignorance of the budness and pleasures of the 
world give any security against the contamination 
of its irices — ^they. possess apiety^ beneyolettce, and 
sinless diqxMition to virtue, which would not dieh 
grace a purer form of Christianity. I beliere the 
same to be true of many others of the community, 
but on these three I have had the best means of 
obsarviog. 



'* I am treated with great attention by 
the leading persons, and with perfect civility by 
all. Early this morning I received an invitation 
to breakfast with the Hegoumenos, in the garden 
of the convent. On my appiearance at the gate, I 
was much astonished to be honoured by a' salute 
of some pieces of cannon (they are kept here for 
defence against piratical or other aggression) ; the 
holy flag, decorated with the figures of Christ, the 
Madonna, and St. John, was waving in the garden, 
and some of the Elders, in their most decent ap- 
parel, advanced to receive me. I was conducted 
into a beautiful arbour of myrtles, ornamented 
with lilies and other flowers ; our table was a round 
mass of stone, so perforated as to leave space for a 
myrtle to grow up through the centre, and inter- 



f. 
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pose amQng the guests its ddkate leaves. Areimd 
tbe arbour weie orange and lemon-trees^-^ 

the fruit, hideedr bad every tint, fn»n tbe deepest 
green to tbe yellowness of maturity ; and the blow- 
ing zephyr was rewarded Ibr its toil by the odoiini 
whidi it carried off from brandies, wbere the flowar 
was bloomaig by the side of the fragrant fruil* 

^^ The usual fare was abundantly provided, wiUt 
the addition of tea, of which my hosts partook fear- 
fully and, as is usual in the East, medicinally, in 
the belief that sudden enervation would succeed 
the slightest intemperance in that respect ; in other 
matters we all did justice to our £ue, and to tbe 
hospitable branches which embowered us. I ise- 
tiredfrom the ^urden with the samebonom^ wfaicb 
attended my entrance, and once mcnre sought the 
shade and solitude of the laurel grove. 



'* This is, indeed, a very beautiful little 
island. I never beheld a spot so favourable to 
fan, and the Naiads, and the Nereids, voyrfW 
dxrris %m. Here are tangled branches and flower- 
ing turf almost to the ocean^s edge, and here are 
shades and shelter, and caves and myrtles, and 
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nlence and secrecy ^-^-aU that recomrneads the ral- 
ieys of Arcadia, except ^' the breathing roses and 
the wood." Indeed this place does appertain more 
properly to Arcadia (from whose shores it is not 
forty miles distant) than to the barren Ionian aea; 
andy in wandering among its pastoral recesses, ot 
etiierging from its thickets into some open green 
sfpot beset by fragrant shrubs, you would expect to 
see the Ladon wivding at your feet between its 
' lilied banks,' or ^<M Lycseus or CyUene hoar** 
shaking his shi^ggy head above you — ^were it not 
that the ceaseless beating of the billowB, everj^ 
#hc9re audible, fat ever reminds you under which 
teeptre you are living. And yet there exists a 
traditionary circumstance, by which it would seem 
that nature has intended a perpetual union between 
the Strophades and the Continent ; for the monks 
mform me of faithful records to prove that the 
Alpheus has frequently presented himself at a well 
in this island, and deposited there shrubs, flowers, 
roots, or leaves, which had been confided to him in 
Elis. The monks, who are certainly not very 
credulous^ except where their superstitions are oon« 
cemed, are bold enough to disbelieve this story ; 
but to me it seems nothing improbable, that in his 
subteraqueous journey to visit his Arethusa, the 
old river god should pause at this delightful resting* 
place, and here resign some portion of the tribute 
intended for his Syracusan mistress. 

02 
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^^ But none of these pious brethren were aware of 
the classical importance of their island, nor ba<t 
any clear tradition reached them respecting its^ 
ancient inhabitants, or the irruption of the Son of 
Venus. I had the pleasure of relating to them the 
fable on the scene of its action, and they received, 
the communication with mute and sceptical as^ 
tonishmoit. The story, however, spread with; 
great rapidity ; and presently several took the fiel4» 
with guns and other weapons, against some, large 
sea-birds which frequent the coast; two w^re 
brought in, of unusual form and dimen»Qns, to the 
larger of which, measuring nearly four feet fix>m 
bill to tail, they chose to apply the name ci, 
vtn^oKoqdKot, or owL Owls are, in fact, exceed-^ 
ingly abundant in the island, and enjoy, in. its^ 
wcx)dy recesses, the most undisturbed repose ; but, 
in the bird in question, I could not discover, oi^ 
the most curious examination, the slightest r^sem* 
blance either to Nyctimene or Celaeno. The other 
they called crX^exa, a name more generally applied 
to: the common sea-bird^ Xi^os ; but. this, in the 
Strophades, is named aqriva. But none of theni» 
howsoever named, can be suspected of any affinity to 
the harpies of Mneas. 

^^ This disappointment demand^ the kind of 
consolation which immediately followed and allayed 
it. The vvxroKopaxa was replaced on my table by 
a lamb, fed only on milk, which had fallen for my 
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dinner, and was dressed entire, in the ancient 
fashion ; and which I assaulted, fearless now of any 
interruption from the obsccenaB volucres, whether 
by foul and filtliy contact, or by the * vox tetrum 
dira inter od(Hrem.' 

*' Presently I received a visit fiom my white- 
bearded friends^ bearing liqueurs and other luxu- 
ries ; and I then learnt, with much astonishment, 
that 'while I was uncotisciously wandering in the 
groves,, immediately after high mass, a regular 
Litania had been performed by the Hegoumenos 
and the whole community, in full dress, for the 
health and success of myself and the happiness 
of my family. I believe them ta have been per* 
fectly disinterested in this attention, meaning only 
to confer the highest honour in their power 
(and it was the highest possible honour) on the 
first Englishman who had visited, their island. I 
was pleased and afiected by it ; and am confirmed, 
by this and all else that I have here observed, in 
the opinicm that the members of the Greek Church 
have no violent prejudices against our heresy, nor 
will form any, as long as we treat their religious 
ceremonies with respect ; and that this respect is 
most industriously paid, even to their most absurd 
superstitions, by our soldiers and officers of every 
rank, I am most happy, on repeated observation, 
to attest. 

•* The north-west wind subsided towards even- 
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i0g, ivad the funqalmly desceadec} into t^ siQooth 
luid bumtthed sea. Slowly reced^ig from tbe 
water, the tipU of eironii]^ spread theme^yes pTer 
die «ky« epd varied ood farighteaed as they epiead* 
On the one hand, tbe dark outlmes of Zante wefe 
^teisded alon^ th^ painted hoi^fspn. On the other, ' 
lay the shores of m/nkeot PylQ8» pverhut^ by the 
atimimts c^ tfie Messeniiaa nKHUImnsy still shkung 
with the laet glanee of d4y^ The cfeuds, #hidi 
in fine summer weather e^ect in vrhke folds above 
the contment of Gveece, and brood peacefiiUy over 
it, had eilfaer vanished with the sun, or o^ught 
the momentary colours of the weist; and th^ vep 
^ misty :light, which «i thrown during .the glare 
of day over the tUstaot coasts .sbfteping its outlines, 
but oonftnbg its features, had 'aliteady minted 
awny and disdosed the naked prospect of its mi^* 
nificenoe* While the wbde oceai^ and earth, and 
heav«a» were overspread by that air of penmvie 
tranquillity wfaidi is peculiar, lo the features of 
Gveece, which is inapiied by her cjigtpty and h^r 
ioivows^ which initigiites the seventy of her baauty » 
and by wfaidi her most encluaitiiig enpres^n is 
ever most divinely ammated. 
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*^ Two aerere diiocks of eartfaquake 
disturbecU at a very early hour, the light slum* 
bears o{ mj Jbs^eaaous friendsy and threw the con* 
vent iiKto some confusion; for such events are 
less usual here than at Zaote or Santa Maura: 
but presently morning rose with its accustomed 
afdendour, and disclosed a new object of terror 
fiamewhat more lasting than the other. This was 
the iqpeetacle of a Turkish fleet, becahnedl near the 
eastern ooast : there was some apprehen»on of a 
fiiendly Tisit from ita megular crewsy and the 
name of the tutelar saiirt, DioDjuns, was again in-* 
yoked with frequent earnestness, until a light breeze 
sprang up from the soulih, and carried them a few 
nules JDrward, on their way to supp:es8 therebelUon 
of Ali Pasha. Rescued from this second peril, tmd 
now hopeless of any more interesting discoveries, 
I allowed myself to be conducted about by the 
monks, in order to see what they consida* the real 
curiosities of the island ; and I will so far compli- 
ment their vaoity , at the expense of your patience, 
as to enumerate them to^ou. 

<< First in honour and sanctity, is the Fountain of 
St. Dionysius^ the living and perennial proof of 
his miraculous powers. Its fresh and wholesome 
waters ooze from the rocks at about fifty yards 
from the sea, and preserve their purity almost on 
the brink of the briny element. This has been 
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attributed to supernatural intervention, and the 
belief is embraced with a credulity not universal 
even in' Greece ; for there is a fountain at Polis, in 
Ithaca, welling as purely from the sands, within 
five yards of the water^s edge, which I could never 
ieam to be consecrated by any legend*^. 

^* St. — The well of the Alpheus derives little re- 
spect from the profane fable which dignifies its 
origin ; but as it is the only object in the island 
connected with any statj of classical antiquity^ it 
excited just interest enough in me to make me 
sorry to find it so extremely like any other wdL 

^' 8.— The chapel of St. John is indeed a horrible 
curiosity. It is the charnel-house, where all the 
bones of the deceased are deposited. For three 
years they are allowed to repose in their place of 
sepulture ; at the end of that period they are dis- 
interred, and dismembered, and brought into dus, 
their final receptacle ; and here are they carefully 
piled up, wretched fragments of mortality! the 
legs and arms on one side, and the grinnii^ skulls 
on the oth^, while a lamp is left to glimmer, 
as if in mockery upon them. I am at a loss 
to assign any motive for this disgusting custom. 

* I tlumld now reauirk^ that the IthakMiaai, amongi wlwrn 
I passed some weeks, appear to me to have more classical «^*»H 
fewer religious traditions, than any people in Greece. 
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The Turks plant flovfirs where the bodies are 
fdacedy and oppress the earth by no ouirble^ that at 
the day of judgment they may spring upward with- 
out impediment The thirsty Nubian or Axeib of 
the desert places a jar of water at the head, of bijs 
departed friend, lest the great want which has tor- 
mented him in this world, should pursue him into 
the next. Others are diligent in preserving the limbs 
from oomiptiony and the features from change: 
and there are some (as the Capucines in the Lato* 
mia at Syracuse) who endeavour to throw the very 
air and expression of life into the senseless remains 
of the departed, by placing them erect in thdr usual 
dress, or their favourite attitude — nay, they do not 
hesitate to crown their heads with myrtle, and adorn 
them as if for the dance or the festival ; yet, for aU 
^ese varieties of superstition, we may discover some 
pardonable motive in the jpiety or in the wedcness 
of humanity :' but to tear the bodies from the earth, 
and arrange in promiscuous heaps the disjointed 
members, is to anticipate and surpass the ravages 
of time and corruption.. 

<^ 4, — They shew the Cave of St.I>iony8ius, which 
was the favourite scene of his devotions, and is thus 
invested with peculiar sanctity. When the Turks, 
in a war with the Venetians, landed on this island, 
the monks carried hither the bones and treasures of 
the Sisunt, piously consigning both himself, and his 
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■pKfftttj totuMoym^attaeiMa. The Ttidi> were oot 
«uiiDUs to erpfarc the xeoeeacs of tite nkod ; ■>. to 
Mve troiriik, they cdlcotcd severd td the nwoka, 
and hftvii^ stz^iped thtK, firoceeded so cUi^eotly 
is the ^^ilication of the nabbMt, that the S8ctet«l 
ihe Saint was eoao betisyed, aad ibe weahli and 
die rdics deliTered op to the Infidel. Both iva« 
ceiried amy, and with tbem eighteen moolca, the 
caupaiaoiiB of the booda^ of tb«ir Saint. Ifeir- 
ever, boUi monlca and reiics weee soon afterwaida 
redeemed by a pious luBbop, idio {uudeatty fiacei 
tfae latter wada protection of the tonporal power 
Tetiding at Zante, where they still reouun. 

"B. — ^Tbe Cave of the Madonna waa plunda«4 
bf l)ie «an)e hands wbich violated tiiat oTIMcnyHiia : 
flome i<dif» were idao canied away in this cas^ but 
I am unaUe to Uam &ax predse nature, nor c^ I 
ItadthattWy were ever teoovered. BuCit isoe^taa 
^at BHUiy xxuel soenea took place, and that siuie 
liJood waa afaad, (tf whidi the eternal stain is ebevu 
on one of the convent walls. 

" 6. — The Cenotaph cf the Saint cooipletes the 
hat o£ holy things ; it is a moBument of stone, 
jMatly cut, and adorned with a modem inscriptioii, 
which was engraved, and probably Ctxnpoaed, at 
CoiutiattiDople, and it is thus very litUe in uniscm 
either wUh his fountain or his care, ot with any 
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Other object in this rude and artless island. There 
is atraditionof magnifioentgardenslbrmerljfloiiriBh- 
ing on the northern coast, which bavie been washed 
away by the tempests, andim oM sepuldire was lately 
found ^ere, in an abrupt bank of diflicult access^ 
Which may possibly contain others. 

^^ Thus you see, among the sacred things of this 
ttntrayeUed spot, how large a prop(»rtion still are 
caves and fountains* You see how little the spirit 
of its sanctity has been affected by the diange a£ its 
leBgion*— how little it ceased to be Gredan, when 
it became Christian. These people seem as if th^ 
could not live except in the actual presence of im- 
mortals ; they are not satisfied by their distuit pro* 
tection — they will have them down on earth to 
dwell with them. And so it has happened thai 
the same fire and restlessness of imagination^ whick 
lent beauty and variety to paganism, which created, 
indeed, its very substance and essence, has turned 
itself to the false adornment of Christianity, sus- 
pending its fantastic decorations over the altar of 
God, and spoiling the simplicity of true religion 
by its vain and incongruous devices.^ 



TItE 8TROPHADE8. 



. I recolkct that these meditations were interrupted 
by the voice of my pilot, urgently pressing my im- 
mediate embarkation. I followed mostreluctantiy, 
for I was leaving tot ever a place which had not 
yet lost its charms on me. And having engraven 
on the walls of my cell a eincere testimonial of gra- 
titude to my hospitable friends, I was attended by 
them in long procession down to the beach, where I 
received their parting salutations, and entered my 
Uttle skiff, under a salute from their whole battery. 
But not tiius was I allowed to depart, nor were my 
Grecian hosts on this occasion unmindful of thdc 
own honour^ or the manners of their forefiitfaers. 
A young kid, perfectly white, without spot or ble- 
mish^ was the Ic/viov which I found waiting for me 
on boards and which I turned loose the following 
morning upon the 2Aantiote hills. 



^ ■ « 



NOTE on p. 114. 



It has occurred to me that I may have expressed myself 
too generally, or at least too vaguely, in the passage referred 
to; and as it is much easier to prevent misunderstanding 
than to collect it, I will here endeavour to explain my mean- 
ing somewhat more precisely. 

. I intend to say, that the doctrinal errors oi the Romish 
chui:ch are in themselves, innocent of the abuses which 
have flowed from them; that their evil consequences were, 
neither necessary nor inseparably attached to them; in short, 
that a man might retain a speculative belief in transubstantiar 
tion, or even in purgatory, without being thereby a worse mem- 
ber of society. But here is the distinction : it is the church 
that has associated its tenets with practical evil — ^it is the 
priesthood that has converted them into instruments of its 
own aggrandizement, (an object. which is easily effected as 
soon as a people shall be persuaded to transfer their devotion 
from God to any created thing ;) and as the real doctrines of 
Christianity did not furnish materials which could be turned 
to this purpose, there was no resource, except to substitute 
or superadd others of a more tractable nature. But, separate 
these inventions from the practices which did not neoessa- 
rily grow, but were deliberately built upon them, and it 
would be absurd to say, that the mere cold belief in them is 
inconsistent with the discharge of every social duty. 



S06 NOTE. 

I hare no intention here, to enter into any general inquiry 
how far men*g habits and character may be affected by pecu- 
liar religious opinions, or to dispute that in many cases they 
may and must be so ; the history of our religion abounds 
with instances of gross absurdities and flagrant crimes com- 
mitted through mistalsen views of the doctrines and spirit of 
the Gospel And even in these days, the doctrine of Elec- 
tion (as it is vulgaiiy understood) is, in its essence, danger- 
ous ; but its operation is probably restrained in the individual 
conscience of those who profess it by some lurking influence 
of reason and common sense ; and its general consequences 
are obviated by the very constitution of civilised sodety. 
On the other hand, that imperfect faith which admits the 
holiness of the Gospel law, but cQsparages the person of the 
lawgiver, can give no cause of apprehension or distrust to 
society, ttunigh it be certainly inconsistent with the grateful 
zeal and ardent affection of piety which animates the wor- 
shipper of Christ And thus our remarks will only termi- 
nate in the acknowledged truth, that doctrinal errors, though 
they never can be matters of indifference, should never give 
occasion to personal animosity ; and that they should not 
be made 8ut)jects of quarrel or jealous controversy, unless 
ftuxr avowed^'and necessary consequences be in opposition to 
the general sjnrit of Christianity. That they can never be 
matters of indifllbrence is perfectiy clear for many reasons, 
some of which are these : that felsehood is ever a feithless 
and insidious attendant on truth, dishonouring that by whose 
name and protection only she lives and flourishes ; that the 
irrational conclusions which some Christians derive from the 
minnterpretation of Scripture are ever eagerly seized by the 
adversaries of our faith, as matters of argument or sar- 
casm against rehgion itself; and chiefly that Scripture in- 
structs us to believe that the right understanding of God's 
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word is not immaterial to our future condition. It is true 
that there is no port of our Saviour^s history which we ought 
to place more frequently before our memory, than his 
conduct to the Samaritans; none from which we learn a 
nobler or more heavenly lesson ; yet may we not so read it as 
to suppose, that error is exalted and sanctified, because it is 
pitied and pardoned; or to forget the distinction which He 
draws when he says, ** Ye worship ye know not what ; we 
' know what we worship ; for salvation is of the Jews.'* 



THE END. 
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